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gonian Journal. By George 
lord Simpson. TIWustrated. 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3 
By R. L. DUFFUS 


is no doubt about it, 
the scientists have all the 
fun. Dr. Simpson, who is 
associate curator of vertebrate 
paleontology at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, makes 
this again apparent in his journal 
of his expedition to Patagonia, the 
title of which he borrows from 
‘‘Moby Dick.’’ His account of “‘the 
attending marvels of a thousand 
Patagonian sights and sounds’’ is 
enough to make any stay-at-home 
wish that he had gone in for pal 
eontology. 
It is not that Patagonia (which 
for present purposes is the region 
lying west of the Gulf of St. George, 


say, as Dr. Simpson quotes them: 
“bare, barren, bitter, blank, cheer- 


be about the right prescription. 
The present volume is not the 

scientific record of the Simpson (or, 

officially, the Scarritt) expedition, 





From “Sédamerika.” (Atlantis-V erlag, Berlin. J 


nor even a popularization of such 
a record. The reader is given just 
enough science to make it plain 
that Dr. Simpson and his friend, 
Coley, were not crazy—many of the 
Patagonians, who could not com- 
prehend why any one should go to 
Patagonia if he did not have to, 
were not sure on this point. The 
expedition was sent out because 
Patagonia boasts of a wealth of 
fossils concerning which paleontolo- 
gists are vastly curious. It fol- 
lowed, scientifically if not literally, 
in the steps of Charlies Darwin, 
who found ‘‘a few petrified bones’’ 
on these desolate shores; in those 
of Richard Owen, who “recognized 
these fossils as the remains of ex- 
tinct animals, weirdly Yinorthodox 
in structure and quite unlike any 
found elsewhere on earth’’; and in 
those of the Brothers Ameghino, 





Argentine scientists and fossil gunt- 
ers. Three American expeditions 
have also collected in Patagonia— 
those led by John Bell Hatcher, 
Professor F. B. Loomis of Amherst 
and E. 8. Riggs of.the Field Mu- 
seum. i 

Dr. Simpson -points out that- dur- 
ing a great part of the Age of Mam- 
mals—a period running back a 
mere trifle of 60,000,000 years— 
South America had no land con- 
nection with the other continents. 
Consequently its mammals, ‘“un- 
disturbed by outside influences, 
evolved in their own way and into 
peculiar types never found on any 
other continent.”” Then the tem- 
porarily submerged Isthmus of 
Panama rose out of the sea and 
the more adaptable forms of life 
from North America and Asia 





out their new neighbors, who there- 
upon became fossils. 

These comparatively late forms 
have been studied. The problem 
Dr. Simpson had in mind was that 
of digging up still earlier fossils 
and thus discovering the origins of 
South Anierica’s peculiar fauna. A 
connection might. then be estab- 
lished between these inconceivably 
ancient forms and other ancient 
forms in other continents, from 
which presumably most of them 
descended. Dr. Simpson was thus 
gravely concerned with such things 
as homalodontotheres, typotheres 
and pyrotheres, which flourished 
somewhere around 45,000,000 B. C. 
Presumably he satisfied his curios- 
ity in part. At any rate he makes 
the motive of the expedition com- 
prehensible. - 

But the reader who does not care 
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The Literature of Italy 


In the Renaissance 
Professor Fletcher's Book Offers a Notable Critical Study 


Of a Remarkable Period 


LITERATURE OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. By Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher. With an Ap- 
pendix of Translations by the 
Author. 347 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3. 

By DINO FERRARI 
OFESSOR FLETCHER is so 
steeped, so literally soaked in 
the literature, life and custom 
of the Italian Renaissance, in 
the very phrases he uses to describe 
it, that one would be hard put to it 
tommatch his understanding, feeling, 
tone and critical appraisal of that 
marvelous outburst of creative en- 
ergy we know as the Renaissance. 

Certainty, we know of no other sin- 

gle volume that.contains so much 

digested material, so much learn- 
ing, so much critical acumen, and 
yet withal that is presented so ur- 
banely, so informally and so gra- 
ciously as Professor Fletcher has 
compiled in these pages as a vale- 
dictory to his former Columbia and 

Harvard students and, we hope, as.) 

a stimulus to many generations yet 

to come. Indeed, were it not for the 

critical perspective that only the 
distance of centuries can give us, 

Dr. Fletcher’s observations might 

well be taken for those of a learned 

scholar, humanist and brilliant wit 
of the Renaissance itself. 

At this stage of our review, it may 
not be amiss to point out here for 
the benefit of extra-mural readers 
as well as for college or university 
students (who may well be the be- 
nighted majority) the fallacy, per- 
petuated in textbooks, of arbitrary 
Renaissance beginnings. The no- 
tion that the Renaissance sprouted 
full-grown, with the trekking of a 
few ‘‘Greek exiles’ to Italy after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
is still a very prevalent one even in 
institutions of higher learning, 
whose instructors should know bet- 
ter. If we seem to stress this point 
it is because only a few years ago 
a professor of philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins, George Boas, in his book on 
“Adventures of Human Thought,”’ 
could find no better explanation for 
the “‘origin’’ of the Renaissance 
than that the Greek ‘scholars’ 
reached Italy first. By Dr. Boas’s 
logic, then, had the Greek scholars 
reached the jungle first, the Renais- 
sance, no doubt, would have flour- 
ished there! 

More worthy of our consideration 
is the Russian philosopher Ber- 
dyaev’s strong claim, along with 
that of other real thinkers from 
Dante onward, that the Renais- 
sance was the sudden outburst of 
the stored-up spiritual forces of the 
Christian Middle Ages. While Dr. 
Fietcher’s explanation, if we in- 
terpret him correctly, is not so re- 
stricted, yet he is, in-a sense, sub- 
stantially in agreement with this 
view, although he does not say so 
in so many words. One great spir- 
itual forerunner of the Renais- 
sance, perhaps the greatest of them 
all, Saint Francis, Dr. Fletcher fails 
to mention. So important an omis- 
sion we regret, even though it may 
be excused on grounds of strict 
chronology; since the author de- 
fines the Renaissance as that ‘‘pe- 
riod of European history following 
the Middle Ages’’ which ‘‘began in 
Italy,’’ and whose 

birth-century was the fourteenth, 

during which the great trium- 

virate of Dante, Petrarch and 

Boccaccio abruptly wrested from 

France the literary and cultural 

leadershf{fp of Europe— 

and did not relinquish it until the 

end of the sixteenth century with 

the passing of Torquato Tasso in 

1595. 

No doubt the major common 
factor everywhere was imitation 
of the classics. But the rest of 
Europe chose its classics at 
Italian dictation, and read them 
through the colored glasses of 
Italian criticism. Renaissance 





Italian literature, moreover, came 
to be regarded as a third classic 
on a parity almost with the mas- 
terpieces of Greece and Rome. 
The key to the period, according- 
ly, is in Italy. 
Dante, echoing Virgil, sees: 

4 new age impends; 
Justice returns, and the first 

time of men; 
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Savonarola in the 
Pulpit. 


From a Contem- 
porary Picture im 
Savonarola’s Book, 
the “Compendio Di 





Anda new progeny from h 
descends. 


Both Dante and Petrarch believed 
“a second Augustan Age’’ was 
about to be inaugurated and the 
usurpation of the temporal power 
by the church: was about to end. 


Needless to say, had they lived two/. 


centuries longer, patriots that they 
were, both would have been greatly 
disappointed. The Holy Roman Em- 
pire was about to crumble, Italy to 
fall prey to foreign barbarians un- 
til the Risorgimento expelled them, 
and the separation of church and 
State—the two great dreams of both 
poets—was not effected until 1929. 
Thus the “‘divine’’ poet, along with 
that other greatly misunderstood 
Florentine, Machiavelli, was vin- 
dicated by Mussolini and Pius XI 


ing, poetic feeling, form and beauty 
of 


Cary—Dante is reyealed to us, not 
as the stern disciplinarian, but as a 
very human, sensitive, gentle being. 
He is the great poet of divine and 
human love who not only created a 
new idiom, but who is also the first 
to humanize theology; the profound 
Christian poet, in short, who closes 
one age and ushers in a new one. 
Not even De Sanctis in his great 
“History of Italian Literature”’ has 
given us such a human, appealing 
man and poet. T. S. Eliot does a 
fine, if cautious, piece of analysis 
of Dante the poet-artist, but the 
man escapes him, or at least is not 
revealed to us. With Dr. Fletcher, 
on the contrary, the man emerges 
from’ his poetry as much as from 
his life and surroundings. 





”” Pub- 
Hshed in 1496. 


other luminaries of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. In this respect Profes- 
sor Fletcher approaches their liter- 
ature more or less as De Sanctis 
does. Roughly, then, the method 
works as follows: first, he examines 


to the life of the period; thus, by 
internal analysis of a poem, novella, 
comedy, or philosophy, he gives us 
the essence of the period in ques- 
tion. It is the inner rhythm of 
poetry and life that he searches for. 
This is the method of De Sanctis, 
to a less degree of Croce, and, 
coupled with external comparative 
evaluation, it is also the approach 
of Dr. Fiéetcher to his Renaissance 
galaxy of letters. 

So much has been said already on 
the far-reaching influence of Boc- 
ecaccio on Chaucer, and of later 
Italian novellieri, notably Bandello, 
on Shakespeare and other Eliza- 
bethan writers, that to add more 
would be superfluous. Less known 
fo American readers is the influ- 
ence of Boiardo’s Carolingian and 
Arthurian epic, ‘‘Orlando Innamo- 
rato,’” written expressly for the cul- 


tivated taste of Isabella d’ Este, on 


Ariosto’s subtly ironical ‘‘Orlando 
Furioso"’; and both of them, along 
with Tasso, on Edmund Spenser’s 

. Or of the part played by 





“Baldus’’ ‘‘was read with profit’’ 
by the latter. And was that low- 
born, yet universally feared, Are- 
tino, the first literary blackmailer 
in history and ‘‘scourge of princes,’’ 
really as black as he has been 
painted? Dr. Fletcher thinks not. 
A scoundrel, an extortionist he was, 
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any political, and even to any pri- 
vate, end and interest; that his idea 
of virtu means—in the vernacular of 
today—ability to ‘get there’ (by 
hook or crook).’’ The chief source 
of such - 

* * * tibelous characterization was 

commonly 


Fletcher ably argues the case, would 
be that the Florentine justified his 
political expedience only as a means 


( Continued on Page 14) 





New Discoveries About Christopher 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE IN 
LONDON. By Mark. Eccles. 
Harvard Studies in English. 
185 pp. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $2.50. 

the new facts about Chris- 

topher Marlowe which have 

been turning up in remarka- 

ble abundance in the last few 
years, Dr. Mark Eccles in his 

“Christopher Marlowé in London” 

adds a very lively duel, two murder 

charges, a pardon, a coroner’s in- 
quest, a bond to keep the peace, 
and a choice assortment of docu- 
ments which shed a great deal of 
light on Marlowe's personality, 
writings and literary, relationships. 

Unlike so much Elizabethan re- 
search, the Marlowe investigation 
of recent years has never suffered 
from dullness. It has dealt with 


Service intrigue. First came Mr. 
Ford K. Brown, in 1921, with a new 
document showing good reason for 
police interest in Marlowe and also 
his literary relations with his fellow- 
author, Thomas Kyd. Then, in 
1925, came Dr. John Leslie Hotson 
with his revelation of the exact 
circumstances of Marlowe's death, 
which up to that time had been & 
mystery. Now comes Dr. Eccles 
with documents which heip to clear 





up points which his predecessors 
could not explain. 

While examining papers in the 
Public Record Office, London, Dr. 
Eccles came upon the coroner’s in- 
quest into the violent taking-off of 
one William Bradley, who dueled 
the same afternoon with both Mar- 
lowe and the aliner poet Thomas 
Watson, and was killed by Watson. 
Dr. Eccles made the discovery 
twenty-five minutes before the 
Record Office closed on his last day 
in England, but he was able to 
have photostats made and has writ- 
ten his book from them. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 28, 1589, 
as the new documents reveal, Mar- 
lowe and Bradley were fighting, 
evidently with sword and dagger, 
in Hog Lane, somewhere near the 
Curtain Theatre. What they were 
fighting about, the documents do not 
explain. Watson interfered and 


fully record: ‘‘Art thou now come? 
Then I will have a bout with thee.’’ 
In the fight which followed Wat- 
son was wounded and driven back 
until he could no longer retreat. 
Then, seeing no hope of escape, he 
drove his sword into Bradley's 





Elizabeth's coroner and the coro- 
ner’s jury believed and reported in 
official records. Both men were 
arrested on suspicion of murder. 
Dr. Eccles found at the Middlesex 
Guildhall the record of their in- 
carceration in Newgate prison and 
has also unearthed the pardon 
granted to Watson Feb. 12. Marlowe 
was admitted to bail in the sum of 


long been a puzzle. In the letter 
discovered by Ford K. Brown, 
Thomas Kyd writes of Marlowe's 
“rashness in attempting sudden 
privy injuries to men.’’ The duel 
shows that Kyd knew what he was 
talking about, and the impression 
of the dramatist’s hot temper is 
further reinforced by still another 
document found by Dr. Eccles, in 
which Marlowe is bound over to 
keep the peace, especially toward 
two constables 


The document of 1589 in which 
Marlowe was admitted to bail has 
long been known but has always 
been a complete mystery. Thanks 
to Dr. Eccles, it is now clear that 
the charge against Marlowe was 
the killing of Bradley. Finally, a 


.| Latin dedication prefixed to Wat- 


son’s “Amintae Geudia’’ signed 


Marlowe 


“C. MA.“ has long been suspected to 
be Marlowe's, though no one could 
prove it. Since Dr. Eccles now 
shows that Watson and Marlowe 
were friends, it is clear that the 
initials really are Marlowe's, and 
thus two pages of print are added 
to the dramatist’s known works. 
It must be admitted that they are 


death of Marlowe and Dr. Eccles’s 
documents give the poet’s name as 
“Christopher Morley.” Besides the ~ 
dramatist, there were seven Eliza- 
bethans by this name or names 
closely resembling it, and an eighth 
used it as an alias. Dr. Eccles, how- 
ever, is able to prove that the 
Christopher Morley involved in the 
duel with Bradley was really the 
dramatist. One of the documents 
also shows that Marlowe lived in 


enough human interest for a good. 
many others. It gives full transcripts 
of the original documents but un- 
fortunately does not reproduce them 





photographically. Jou? Bak eiass. ‘ 
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Dean Gauss Repudiates the Suprematy of Science 


In “A Primer for Tomorrow” He Makes a Rapid Inventory of Our Civilization. 


4 PRIMER FOR TOMORROW. 
By Christian Gauss, Dean of 
Princeton University. 208 pp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Bons. $2.50. 


By P. Ww. WILSON 


science, economics, ihdustry and 
nationalism. It is a rapid inventory 
of civilization itself. ‘ 

The style of the book is simple. 
There is no-trace of the polysyllabic 
and platitudinous academics that 
adorn the ’isms, the ‘clogies and the 
‘ometries. For the meaning that 
Dean Gauss wishes to convey, the 


It may be that, 
looking ahead, the player has had 
his eye diverted, dnce or twice, 
from the more immediate accura- 
cies. Was it the “Liberal Party’ 
that, in Britain, benefited by the 
leadership of Ramsay MacDonald? 
Did Britain hand over the holy 
places of Palestine to the Jews? 
Over Nicodemus especially, we are 
puzzled. Was he advised by Jesus 
to sell all he had and give to the 
poor? Was not Nicodemus told, 
rather,.that he must be born again? 
With due respect to Gandhi's spin- 
ning wheel, is it true that ‘India 
Objects to capitalistic methods of 
production”? We seem to have 
heard of power looms. in Bombay, 


ence. ‘ 
In examining this book we will 
begin, therefore, by clearing the 
ground of secondary material. 
Afterward we will proceed to what, 


#” as we think, overshadows all else 


in importance. 

In proving that America cannot 
live alone, Dr. Gauss has formu- 
lated a declaration of interdepen- 
dence which, as it seems to us, is 
completely convincing. We find, 
@ however, that he also quotes the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
the question here appears to be how 
these charters are to be reconciled. 
On the one hand, we have @conomic 
solidarity. On the other hand, there 
is political alienation. 

It was with King George III that 
Thomas Jeffefson was so greatly 
annoyed. But no less worried is 
Dean Gauss over Hitler's ‘‘ata- 
vism:"* Indeed, he has second 
thoughts about Woodrow Wilson 
himself. He refers to the zeal of 
that illustrious Princetonian for an 
obsolete self-determination in small 
countries, and suggests that Presi- 
dent Wilson at Paris inadvertently 
Played the part of a ‘‘Metternich.” 


Ue 


ed. But, if we are to see life whole, 
we must not entirely overlook the 
castles. It was not only before the 
altars of Westminster Abbey that 
Englishmen bowed in adoration. 
They also knelt, no less humbly, 
before the block in the Tower of 








“Dean Christian Gauss. 


Photo by Orren Jack Turner. 





among forgotten men might be in- 
structive. 

“The disintegration of capital 
ism’”’ is an inviting theme and Dean 
Gauss knows well how such a theme 





Valiant Days Among the Crow Indians 


BLANKETS AND MOCCASINS. 
By Gwendolin 





is thankful for a roof over his head, 
@ barrel of flour and one of sugar 
enough 
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very old man, makes his last task 
that of retelling stories of the early 
settlement days. He is already 


ate ba 
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tleness were all a part of their tribal 
up-bringing. They loved their land. 
clung to their old beliefs. But 
slowly, slowly they learned from 
what they had to 
tells more than 
when it 
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his part very successfully; he be- 
came one of the best interpreters of 
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Frontispiece for Swift's “The Tale of a Tub.” 
(Columbia University Press.) 


SWIFT, OR THE EGOTIST. By 
Mario M. Rossi and Joseph M. 
Hone. 418 pp. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $5 


By PETER MONRO JACK 


character of the ‘‘egotist” 
-will mean for most modern 
readers the character that 


Meredith gave Sir Willoughby 
Patterne—a consummate and incur- 
able self-satisfaction. That-—wiil-be, 
we imagine, the first reaction to 
the word, coupled with surprise 
that Swift’s rages and hatreds and 
self-despair should belong, even re- 
motely, to such a character. The 
biographers, however, have a defi- 
nition of their own and a view of 
Swift which fits, as they think, 
into their definition. 

It is all very eccentric and pretty 
obscure. They appear to use the 
word in its metaphysical sense 
(nothing is known outside one’s 
mind) and the ethical sense (self- 
interest is the foundation of mo 
rality)—in which case the form 
‘‘egoism’’ is still probably better; 
but there are as many vagaries to 
their definition as there are vaga- 
ries in Swift’s character. Their 
manifest knowledge of his life is 
considerably distorted in its expres- 
sion by this desperate attachment 
to a word that may mean anything, 
and explains nothing. 

Thus we are told that an egotist 
is self-centred and has a complete 
disregard for humanity. But ego- 
tism is also “in a sense the deeper 
root of humanity’’—although the 
“perfect egotist is incapable of liv- 
ing.” He “has no aime’ (their 
italics), but he uses people for ‘‘ob- 
taining his ends”—and only knows 
people through using them. He is 
incapable of love; but we are also 
told that he loved his friends. Dis- 
regarding humanity as an egotist, 
Swift still lives by his loathing of 
humanity. He had nothing to say 
to the world and no pleasure in 
writing; yet the bulk of his work 
is considerable and in the major 
tradition of literature. There is no 
intimacy between him and the 
reader; yet we are more intimate 
with Swift than we are with Addi- 
son. This chapter on ‘Paradox of 
the Egotist” is a bundle of unrec- 
onciled contradictions. The facts 
are too stubborn for Messrs. Rossi 
and Hone’s ingenious theories and 
definitions. 

Swift's difficulties began with 
birth. Born in Ireland of English 





parents, he owed allegiance to 
either country only so far as it 
advanced his interests. He would 
rather stay in England tecause 
there was more to gain. When his 
hopes failed there he retired to Ire- 
land to fulminate the ‘‘Drapier 
Letters.” It appears simple, only 
to be obscured again by his biog- 
raphers’ sentimentalizing: ‘‘He was 
an adventurer in a hostile world, 
the first man in the jungle.” 

His residence with Sir William 
Temple is made the focal point of 
a further barrage of theory. Swift 
is spoiled as a gentleman by having 
to wait on Temple, who exploited 
him. When Temple died ‘the 
heaped-up bitterness, being now 
deprived of any definite foe, ex- 
ploded violently all through his life 
with -accumulated force against 
every foe, however negligible.’’ We 
must remember that there was no 
reason, except the hope of advance- 





A Gloomy View of Dean Swift 


In Which a Manifest_K nowledge of His Life Is Considerably Distorted 
By a Desperate Attachment to the Label “Egotist” 


ment, for Swift to wait on Temple. 
He was his own man, and we are 
told he was an egotist, using people 
for his own ends. Are we to sup- 
pose that Temple was cleverer 
than Swift? The picture of Swift 


Battle of the Books” 
Tale of a Tub” (in some ways his 


were not dependable. 
not the whole matter. 


for political purposes rather than 
political principles. His biographers 
might very well charge him with 


love is plunged into the 
last deluge of theory. We are told 
that “it is intellectuals only who 
are inexorably inclined to sex rela- 
tions’’—and that is the sort of 
brassy generalization that precedes 
an analysis of Swift’s position. 
We are to suppose that, though 
“cerebral,’”’ he was not an _ intel 
lectual. So he becante a philanderer, 
playing with women as “an intel- 
lectual exercise.’’ Yet to prevent 





the charge that he was impotent 
or abnormal, we are asked to 
imagine a certain amount of dissi- 
pation in his youth (there is no 
evidence for it). He may have mar- 
ried Stella in late life; if he did so 
it is of no importance. 
Beddoes has.a theory that Swift’. 
it is 





Shaw makes some remarks he ex- 


Dean 


Presses it in an ‘‘elegant’’ paradox. 
Are all the moderns ‘‘elegant’’?) 
We know at least what Beddoes 
and Huxley mean. We do not know 
what Messrs. Rossi and Hone mean. 
Theirs is an “elegant” way of 
putting all sides of the question 


together and hoping for the best, 





a psychological cipher takes his 


Swift. 


place. To put the argument short- 
ly, it is impossible to imagine this 
egotist, with ‘‘nothing to say to 
the world and no pleasure in 
writing,”’ having no aims and no 
humanity, as the author of “‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels."’ 





G. D. H. Cole’s Exposition of Karl Marx’s Ideas 


WHAT MARX REALLY MEANT. 
By G. D. H. Cole. 309 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

LTHOUGH lacking in original- 
A: of interpretation, Mr. 
Cole’s book may be wel- 
comed as a valuable contri- 

bution to the discussion of Marxism. 
The Marxian neophytes of our 
American intelligentsia will not be 
pleased with the book. In fact, 
they have already unleashed against 
it their verbal thunder and light- 
ning because Mr. Cole ventures to 
doubt the validity of some of the 
master’s theories, such as those of 
the increasing misery and impov- 
erishment of the proletariat under 
capitalism, the decisive réle of the 
working class in any Socialist 
transformation, and the rigid the- 
ory of the class struggle as pro- 
pounded in the Communist mani- 
festo. 

But Mr. Cole performs a truly 
valuable service for Marxism by 
emphasizing its importance as a 
method of historical analysis, de- 
fending ably the truth and validity 
of this method and showing how it 
can be applied fruitfully to the 
problems of our own day. In this, 
of course, lies the chief value of 
Marxism. 

Instead of clinging blindly to an- 
tiquated chapter and verse, Mr. 





Cole pays Marx the much greater 
compliment of showing where and 
how it can be used as a live and 
constructive instrument of thought 
and battle. To be sure, he does not 
contribute anything new in this re- 
gard, for this task has already been 
more ably performed by revision- 
ists of the Bernstein school and 
more recently by the outstanding 
Marxian thinker of our day, Karl 
Kautsky, in his monumental work 
on “The Materialist Interpretation 
of History.” 

One is disappointed not to find 
these authors represented in the 
bibliography appended to Mr. Cole’s 
book. One finds works by Marx 
and Engels themselves, books by 
Bolsheviki and -pseudo-Bolsheviki 
whose interpretation of Marxism 
differs radically from Mr. Cole’s, 
a few anti-Marxian references, but 
a very inadequate list of impor- 
tant interpretative Marxian litera- 
ture. To-.recommend Sidney Hook 
side by side with George Plekhanov, 
for example, as authorities on 
Marxism, is evidence of a woeful 
lack of perspective as to the impor- 
tance of writers fit to be regarded 
as authorities. Piekhanov belongs 
to the Olympians beside whom even 
a man like Lenin with his ‘“Ma- 
terialism and Empiric Criticism,” 





also mentioned by Mr. Cole, pales 


into intellectual insignificance. Of 
Lenin, Plekhanov said, after read- 
ing this book, that he was ‘‘a first- 
class philosopher—still in the first 
class.’’ Mr. Cole’s interpretation 
would gain much in value if it con- 
tained a more complete and better- 
balanced bibliography on Marxian 
literature, particularly of works 
produced in the last decade in the 
light of the tremendous experiences 
of the Russian and post-war revo- 
lutions. 

Ui , what may be\said 
of Mr. Cole’s bibliography may be 
applied equally to some portions of 
his book. His discussion of the 
Marxian theory of the State and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is not adequate. Marx never con- 
ceived the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as Lenin’ understood it. To 
Marx it was a dictatorship of the 
majority of the people, based upon 
the free and universal franchise, 
and he cited the Paris Commune 
as an example. Lenin made of it 
a dictatorship of a small group over 
the proletariat. To say that Kaut- 
sky’s conception of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat was not that 
of Marx and that Lenin was closer 
to the Marxian conception than 
Kautsky is to pervert the facts. 
Space does not permit a demonstra- 





tion of how Lenin distorted and 


. 


actually forge@ Marx on this sub- 
ject in his famous ‘“‘The State and 
Revolution.’”” The sop Mr. Cole 
throws to the Communists on this 
point will not save him from their 
denunciation, already in full swing. 

We are eager to admit, however, 
that in so far as Mr. Cole brings 
before the English reader the ma- 
terial so ably presented by other 
Marxian revisionists, notably Bern- 
stein in his ‘Das Bleibende im 
Marxismus,’’ the works of Kautsky, 
Hilferding, Heinrich Cunow and 
others, he has done a good service. 
The publisher’s blurb on the book, 
summarizing its purpose and char- 
acter, might have been taken almost 
word for word from Kautsky: 

“Mr. Cole maintains that to re- 
gard Marxism as a body of doc- 
trines constituting a closed system 
is an utterly un-Marxian attitude. 
For there was nothing on which 
Marx insisted so strongly as the rel- 
ativity of economic and political 
truth; and no doctrine is more de- 
cisively Marxian than that each 
age, in both thought and action, 
must solve its own problems for it- 
self.’’ 

A true disciple of greater and 
more original minds, Mr. Cole 
evinces a considerable aptitude in 
applying this principle to our own 
day. JossrH SHAPLEN. 
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A Nobler Richard III Than Shakespeare Let Us Know 


Philip Lindsay's Exciting Picture of the Man-and His Time Softens the Caricature of History 


THE TRAGIC KING: RICHARD 


Hl. By Philip Lindsay. New 
York: Robert M. McBride 4 Co. 
320 pp. $3. 


ByCHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


25, 1483, to Aug. 22, 1485, one of the 
shortest in English history. He was 
the youngest King ever to die upon 
the throne, less than 82 years old. 
Odd, isn’t it, that his name should 
so reverberate down the centuries, 
this young man who reigned only 
two years, when so many kings 
whose tenure was long are mere 
. Four centuries and a half 


it. In the tyrannical reign of 
Henry VII, who of all the kings in 
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first to do the last York- 
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All its characters are limned with 
the same vividness as Richard him- 
self. Battle scenes are as glowingly 
described when Richard was a child 
as when the betrayed ruler, ringed 
round with open foes and traitors 


. ‘who had just thrown the mask off, 


their mystery and are no longer an 
“incomprehensible maze. 








Lindsay praises as a gallant hero, 


most of them did, when they es- 
caped plain private murder. 
The common people were of a 
Piece with the nobility. At this 
same battle, for instance, 


Trollope 
‘| captures Lord Salisbury, the York- 


ist leader after the Duke was 
killed. He saves his life by bargain- 
ing for a round ransom, but, says 
the chronicler whom Mr. Lindsay 
quotes, ‘the common people, which 
loved him not, took him out of the 





castk by violence and smote off his 





Quesn Anne, Richsed Ill ded Fini Sin Edwasd, Points of Weles. 
* From the Rous Roll in the Herald's College. 








- | falls in another battle; that is what 


Richard Ill. 


slew mine, and so will I do to thee 
and all thy kin.'”’ Rutland was 


for Edward, who was handsome, 6 
feet 3-and good-natured, and thinks 
him a great man. But on this 
point Mr. Lindsay does not succeed 
in reversing the judgment of his- 





17 years old. Clifford subsequently 
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brother, the King, when that mon- 
arch broke a treaty. ‘Edward, who 


humor and that Richard had none; 
he had instead a nobler thing, a 
sense of honor.”’ 

Because Richard's reign was s0 
short, it must not be inferred that 
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A Swedish Working-Class Novel 


In Gosta Larsson’s 


“Our Daily Bread” 


the 


First Volume of an 


Ambitious Trilogy I ntroduces a Writer With Something to Say 


OUR DAILY BREAD. By Gosta 
Larsson. 438 pp. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. $2.50 

By LOUIS KRONENBERGER 
UR DAILY BREAD” is the 
first volume in a trilogy, 
and as such cannot be given 
a final rating until all three 

volumes have appeared. It is safe 
to predict, however, that it intro- 
duces a writer with something to 
say and whose work, whatever its 
deficiencies, is wholly his own. Mr. 

Larrson, it seems to me, is still in 

a ’prentice stage—which is not to 

dismiss him, but rather to empha- 

size his real potentialities and to 
suggest that he aims at achieving 
something far beyond the. powers of 
the average run of novelists. He 
may fail or he may succeed; but 
his work will not be commonplace. 
“Our Daily Bread’ reveals a 
slowly enlarging canvas. It starts 
out very humanly, introducing us 
to a lacemaker’s family in a Swed- 
ish city, picturing for us their home 
life, their struggle to make ends 
meet, their efforts to get what they 
can out of living; it ends by show- 
ing a whole community in the grip 
of poverty resulting from a general 
strike. The time is roughly 1909, 
when labor conditions in Sweden 
must have been bad. The workers 
were weighted down by taxes and 
wage-cutting. Peter Hammar had 
to keep working overtime, and his 

wife, Hanna, had to find half a 

dozen jobs for herself so that the 

family could maintain a roof over 
its head. 

The eldest child, Elland, a boy of 


earn his few kronor a week; even 
so, the Hammars were threatened 
with eviction. And ironically enough 
they were all but plutocrats in their 
tenement: being steady workers 
and sober livers, they were always 
certain of*an income, whereas ill- 
ness and liquor pushed their neigh- 
bors into debt and destitution. The 
Hammar soup and the Hammar 
small change saved many a family 
from hunger. 

Then, following a lock-out, the 
Swedish Federation of Labor called 
for a strike. Peter Hammar was 
not ordered off his job, but all 
around him he saw friends out of 
work, families selling what little 
they had to the ragpicker and the 
pawnbroker, and finally left with 
nothing to sell. He felt disloyal to 
go on working while other 
could not work,. even though 
could help people much more than 
if he had joined the strikers. Once 
or twice he was called a scab. His 
own earnings dwindled. And mean- 
while bunger staiked the neighbor- 
hood, a despairing and hopeless 
hunger. The book ends with a vivid 
description of a workers’ mass 
meeting at which needy men give 
back the relief money they have 
received so that others, presumably 
needier, may share in it. ° 

Mr. Larsson’s story follows 
straightforward lines. The Hammar 
family remains the centre of inter- 
est; and it is for the most part 
through their eyes, and by means 
of their contacts, that we witness 
what goes on in the community. 
One event succeeds another after 
the manner of a simple chronicle, 





11, had to leave school in order to 


‘the theatre of activities. 


ing what it stands for. 


method he imperils his success. 


fies the issue; it also beclouds it. 


appealing characters; 


convincing. We accept their basic 
dignity ari fineness without cavil, 


or irritated or ill-tempered. In a 
sense their serenity puts them so 
far above the problem with which 
the author is obviously concerned— 
the preblem of hardship and what 
effect it has upon people—that it 
does not touch them. They cannot 
grow or shrink; frankly, they are 
too much like an old-fashioned 
“hero” and “‘heroine.’”’ 

Similarly, in dealing with the 
workers on strike Mr. Larsson does 
not give us in quite enough detail 
the background and causes of the 
strike or the technique of its func- 
tioning. The workers’ purpose is 





but all the time Mr. Larsson is 
building up background, widening 
At the 
end one has a definite sense of 
observing mass action and of know- 


If the architecture is simple, no 
less so is the approach. There is a 
good deal of human feeling in ‘‘Our 
Daily Bread,’’ a warmth born of 
understanding the life these people. 
lead. Mr. Darsson almost seems to 
be saying that the difficulties and 
problems of his characters are so 
plain there is no point in analyzing 
them or untangling their subtleties. 
Yet by depending on such an open 


His humanitarian method simpli- 


The Hammars, for example, are 
Peter and 
Hanna are people of genuine virtue 
and merit. Yet they aren’t quite 


but we cannot believe that the pres-| 
sure of troubious tiving wouldn’t 
oftener make them moody or bitter 


obscured in their plight, and where 
conflict and tragedy should come 
into play we must be satisfied with 
pathos. The book is not penetrated 
sufficiently with hard knowledge; 
in the last analysis it seems just a 
little naive. What it lacks is tough- 
ness and drive. 





- Gosta Larsson. 


tue of “Our Daily Bread’’ resides; 
in its feeling for people, its sym- 
pathy for the underdég. We may 
hope that as the story grows it will 
take on a deeper meaning, a more 
concentrated realism and immedi- 
acy; for it is not quite enough to 
depict in oversimplified terms the 





It is in its humanity that the vir- 


short and simple annals of the poor. 





“Lift Up the Glory” 


LIFT UP THE GLORY. Anony- 
mous. 347 pp. New York: Co- 
vici, Friede. $2.50. 


author of “This Bright 
Summer” has again chosen 
Vermont for his background; 
and he is still anonymous. 
The hill people of this later novel 
are of no specified date, but of a 
time when huge Percherons worked 
the plow-lands and hauled the 
heavy freights of timber up and 
down the steep valley ways. You 
cannot fix them to a period by any 
detail of dress or speech or houge- 
hold furniture. They might have 
lived a hundred years ago; and 
they might, as easily, be of today 
or, for that matter, of some far 
earlier springtime 6f civilization. 

There is an epic largeness both 
in the story itself and in the char- 
acters. The tragedy is robust and 
wholesome, unweakened by any 
touch of the sentimental or the 
morbid, and it is carried through to 
a conclusion that is logical and con- 
vincing. The writer is supremely 
sure of his ground both in the 
building up of his tragic circum- 
stances and in the solution of them, 
and he uses an entirely relevant 
natural phenomenon as deus ex 
machina in a way to preclude all 
idea of coincidence. 

“Lift Up the Glory” has one par- 
ticularly unusual feature. It is a 
book about Puritans that does not 
take sides but has none of the flac- 
cidity of compromise. In the pre- 
lude we are told that ‘‘for the sake 
of truth” the story has been writ- 
ten “after due time of seasoning.” 
The writer himself is never ob- 
truded, but we realize him as a 
spectator who has observed and 
weighed life and been enabled to 
hold a just balance. 

Puritanical repression accounts 
for Addie, the sex-mad old maid 
whose existence is a continuous de- 
mentia of peeping and prying to 
uncover sin.in others; the parental 
tyranny of a Puritan father brings 
about the terrible fate that befalls 
Peter; but Puritanism’s stronger 





side is no less conspicuous. The 


conclusion you are led to is that 
Puritanism was a phase that had to 
be gone through so that the integ- 
rity and vertebrate hardness distin- 
guishing it at its best might be 
passed on to later and widely dif- 
ferent generations. 

The book is written in.clear but 
expressive language and with an 


Leah, the girl he had wanted to 
marry but whom Issachar had 
destined for an older son, takes 
him in hand and joins him in his 
retreat, determined to win him to 
sanity. This brings on her the 
.wrath of the other women of the 
district, egged on by Addie. The 
scene in the church when Leah is 
d and Peter strides in and 





apparent simplicity that ks an 
exact control of words. There are 
passages that bring some natural 
loveliness of scene before your eyes 
with all the vividness of actuality— 
but actuality as an artist sees it, 
in its minutiae and inner signifi- 
cance. These are not decorative de- 
scriptions but pictures felt, subcon- 
sciously perhaps, but with deep 
feeling, by one or other of the hill 
folk themselves; and, as such, they 
are an integral part of the scheme 
of the novel. 

The author is not so much a real- 
ist as one who takes realism in his 
stride. There is nothing sordid or 
brutal in the book; but the. basic 
businesses of life—love, mating, 
birth and death—are accorded 
neither euphemism nor hiatus. 
They are™in fact, treated naturally 
and without hypocrisy, but also 
without materialistic bias. 

Both Issachar Fane, a prosper- 
ous farmer, and his son Peter— 
known, for his strength and big- 
ness, as “Almighty Peter Fane’’— 
are cast in heroic mold, and they 
wage a fight for supremacy worthy 
of Old World warriors. Early in 
struggle Peter goes berserk_when 
his father’s hardness has driven an 
innocent child to suicide, and the 
old man, defending himself with a 
cart-stake, gives him a blow on the 
head that affects his reason. 

Peter, insane and doubly strong 
by reason of it, is now the terror 
of the countryside and the centre 
of scenes that are to make him, 
after his death, a legendary figure. 
Clearing a ravine of trees 
harnessing himself with his 
cherons to haul the enormous 
up a precipitous slope is only one 


carries her off; the fight in the 
snow when the women surround the 
girl and she is horsewhipped by the 
exultant and venomous spinster; 
and, finally, the cataclysmic, flood- 
ing of the valley and Peter's mad 
and single-handed fight to brace 
the broken bridge so that e 
trapped farm folk may go over to 
safety, are unforgetable episodes in 
an exceptionally stirrifig book. 

The novel is packed with life and 
incident so that it has been possible 
to touch only on a few of the scenes 
and some of the more outstanding 
characters. It is a virile addition to 
contemporary fiction. 

Jane Spence SouTHRON. 


Collegians of 1934 


BACHELOR—OF ARTS. By John 
Erskine. 331 pp. Indianapolis: 
nee Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


OHN ERSKINE, who should 

know what he is talking about, 

hhas set out to describe in this 
novel what his publishers call the 
“new’’ younger. generation. This 
set of young people, according to 
his professorial researches, are a 
very different lot from those so 
widely advertised to us in the late 
lamented Twenties. Just as naive, 
he finds them, buf not so proudly 
cynical and disillusioned. Rather, 
they have a large share of the op- 
timism natural to their years and 
are ready to buckle down to work— 
when they can find any work to 
buckle down to. They are less in- 





of the innumerable and herculean 
feats in which he indulges. F 





themselves take for granted a num- 
ber of moral liberties over which 
the fl4ming youth of the Twenties 
used to-find itself embattled. 

On the whole, it is a hopeful pic- 
ture, and Mr. Erskine has drawn it 
in optimistic colors, with a kindly 
eye for the blithe courage of youth 
(which is mainly ignorance) and a 
whimsical appreciation of youth’s 
comicality (which is mainly pa- 
thetic, unless you can view it from 
the peak of a sufficiently lofty and 
unimaginative maturity). Ale-Ham- 
flton is very young and raw indeed 
when he comes up to Columbia 
from the wilds of Trenton, spends 
his allowance on a collegiate ward- 
robe, joins a fraternity, and falls 
instantly and openly in love with a 
bright young Barnard freshman, 
Miriam Stoltz, who prefers to be 
known as Mimi. 

Alec would like to be married at 
once, but he has only $4.21 left from 
his last allowance check; so he 
takes Mimi to breakfast at Child’s 
instead and reduces his available 
capital to $2.75. Then the Stoltzes 
of St. Louis run full tilt into the de- 
‘pression and Mimi is forced to 
leave college. In order to remain 
near Alec she takes a job as cashier 





at the soda fountain. Meanwhile he 
has other troubles. He is constant- 
ly embroiled with the dean, who 
considers him somewhat lacking in 
devotion to learning; with his fra- 
ternity brothers, who lend him 
money and discourage his ambition 
to become a saxophone player; and 
with Mimi, who cannot, for all her 
own sturdy~ common sense, instil 
in him any conception of the value 
of money. 

The depression, however, succeeds 
where Mimi has failed. The family 
iron foundry runs into difficulties, 
and Alec cannot stay on at Colum- 
bia unless‘he earns his way. Polish- 
ing glasses in a restaurant, acting 
as substitute waiter, doing typing in 


and Other Recent Works of. Fiction 


Not that the process proceeds in a 
straight line, by any means. Alec 
occasionally makes a fool of him- 
self, even without any money. He 
entangles himself seriously with a 
college widow, 1934 model. He tries 
hiring himself out as a gigolo, and 
Mimi temporarily ceasts him into 
outer darkness. But he emerges in 
the end, four years older and wiser, 
with a diploma, and Mimi’s unflag- 
ging devotion, and the vague hope 
of finding a job. 

Decidedly, ‘‘Bachelor—of Arts’’ is 
a light novel. That is, it has no 


even the graces of style which Mr. 
Erskine at his best has shown him- 
self able to command. Stereotyped 
as it is, however, it may provide, 
according to the taste of the read- 
er, arPamusing hour or two of cas- - 
ual reading. Marcaret WALLACE. 


) a 
Broadway Girls 
WAKE AND FIND A STRANGER. 
By Eleanor Shaler. 369 pp. New 
York: Wiliam Morrow 4 Co. $2. 
HHROUGH no fault of her own, 
Eleanor Shaler: points out in 
an and 
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tle air that earned her the title of 
the ‘‘cosy comedienne.”’ 

Terry and Gogo lived together in 
a dark little second-floor flat in 
Jower Park Avenue. They got along 
beautifully until Terry began to be 
irritable and difficult, because her 
one love would not return her. de- 
votion. Then these two ‘‘best 


each other good advice, and to be- 
have in a catty fashion. Success of 
a kind came to each of them. And 
the way in which each girl’s career 
was strangely affected by the ro- 
mance of her life makes the story. 
The atmosphere is au- 
thentic and entertaining. The 
character of Gogo is amusing, origi- 
nal, well done. Terry gets a little 
tiresome. The story is long for its 
weight, but on the whole it rates 
above the average for light fiction. 


Big Business Burlesque 
THE WINNING LINE. By F. Greg- 
ory Hartswick. 249 pp. New 
York: Covici, Briede. $2. 
GREAT many books nowadays 
announce cautiously that none 
of their characters are real 
persons—a statement often only too 
true. .Mr. Hartswick takes a more 
winning line. He says that ‘“‘except 
in the matter of nomenclature none 
of the characters in this book are 
fictitious. Any one shameless enough 
to admit his or her identity is at lib- 
erty to sue and be damned.” 

By his own confession, the au- 
thor has been “‘assistant on a hu-| 
morous weekly, advertising copy- 
writer, feature writer on a Sunday 


sober processes of big-business ad-|-with an unusual amount of fresh- 


Confederate Cavalry 
THE APACHE TRAIL. By George 

Brydges Rodney. 255 pp. New 
York: Edward J. Clode, Inc. $2. 


small group of daredevil horse- 


of the Three Guardsmen: ‘‘One for 
all and all for one.’’ Ralph Mason, 
their captain, cursed for all his gal- 
lant men when he dared to damn 
the peppery Secretary Stanton to 
his face. In spite of that, they were 
freed from prison on agreeing to 
go to the Far West and fight the 
Indians. 

So they were shipped out to the 
little outpost fort, called by some 
ironical pioneer ‘‘Get-out-if-you-' 
can,” and set to trailing the 
Apaches. Gruff old Major Lynch 
soon found that these hard young 


their temper and hated them 
for it. When Major Lynch was 
killed by a skulking Apache, who 
escaped, Captain Burt charged Cap- 





| dren are real people, and it shows 


tain Mason with the murder and 
locked him up. Mason escaped, of 
course, and with his cavaliers took 
the trail. Affairs began to wear a 
different aspect when they rescued 
Captain Burt’s only daughter, who 
had been captured by Apaches 
while on her way out to join her 
father. 

Wholly devoid of plot, and read- 
ing like a historical narrative, this 
tale is cumulative-in interest and 
after the first half becomes absorb- 
ing. Colonel Rodney.always writes 
con amore of cavalry. 


Three-Cornered Fire 


FIRE IN THE NIGHT. By Ray- 
mond Otis. 302 pp. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 

HIS first novel offers a some- 

what unusual variation in its 

development of the eternal tri- 
angle. It also deals at consider- 
able length with the activities of 
the volunteer fire brigade whose 
members, including the leading so- 
cial lights of the village, are getting 
but little sleep these days owing to 
the activities of a mysterious pyro- 
maniac. Except.that both husband 
and lover are members of the bri- 
gade, there seems to be no connec 
tion between the two aspects of the 
novel, although the title would 
seem to imply some subtle, sym- 
bolical association which eludes us. 

The pyromaniac turns out to be 

an unnamed young man dragged in 

for the first time at the end of the 
novel—as unfair a trick here as in 

a detective yarn. And for some rea- 








son Mr. Otis has labored to avoid 
telling his story chronologically— 
to no apparent end. Altogether, de- 
spite the easy flow of the writing 
and a few good descriptions of 
and fire-fighting, about which the 
author apparently knows a great 
deal, the story leaves us unim- 
pressed. 

The scene is a small village near 
Santa Fé, N. M. The three princi- 
pals are a young engineer called 
Jim, his wife Claire and her lovér 
(the father of her child), Lorenzo, 


to be a Russian prince. The minor 
figures are all members of the 
harassed and distraught fife 
brigade. And in the background 
is the colony of artists and 
writers, the tourists, the business 
element, the Mexicans and the 
Indians. Mr. Otis starts out rather 
bravely after—a long way after— 
the manner of ‘South Wind,’’ but 
quickly relapses into the manner of 
an American magazine story and 
concentrates on his triangle and his 
fire-figh' : 


should she stay with her husband 


“who is willing to accept the child? 


The problem is complicated by the 
fact that she loves both men, in, of 
course, different ways. ‘The prob- 








An Unusual Novel of Childhood 


STRIPLINGS. By N. Warner 
Hooke. 320 pp. New York: 2. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50. 

‘ANY people feel that stories 
about children have been 
overdone, particularly the 
sort of book in which the author 
displays his children with the con- 
scious pride of a showman 
iting.quaint specimens. 
“Striplings,”” however, differs 
from the conventional type; it dif- 
fers, too, from the conventional-un- 
conventional type which regards all 
children as little monsters of de- 
pravity instead of angels of light. 

It is an unusual and amusing book, 

and its author has produced a story- 


ness. It does not pretend to have 
any moralor message; but its chil- 


that they can be at the same time 
more and less innocent than any 
grown person would ever suppose. 
Of course, one great objection can 
be brought against this story, and 
that is its extreme improbability. 


ble, but the whole book is glaringly 
unlikely because the children’s 
background is so frankly incredi- 
ble, and their story might well be 
subtitled, ‘“The Savages in 
Sussex.” They live in an 
uttérly mad household con- 





than the end of his love for the 
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pocket, he is free to choose between 
his two loves. By this time the 
ought to have a good hunch 
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News and Views of 


Literary 


Lonpon. 

UR university presses issue 

nowadays many books of a 

wide popular appeal, but they 

maintain none the less their 
traditional reputation for producing 
works of scholarly value, on a large 
scale, which can only have a very 
limited circulation and which there- 
fore cannot be financially remu- 
nerative. An enterprise of consider- 
able magnitude that has just been 
undertaken by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press is a publication in seven 
volumes entitled ‘‘European Civili- 
zation: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment.’’ A team of many contrib- 
utors, selected from various na- 
tionalities, has been organized for 
it under the general direction of 
Edward Eyre. 

They will attempt the difficult 
task of orientating afresh the his- 
tory of the European Continent. 
They will especially emphasize the 
fact—somewhat obscured lately by 
the spread of the nationalist spirit 
—that Europe represents a definite 
unit of civilization with a common 
history of its own which is of 
greater ultimate importance than 
the histories of its component sec- 
tions. 

Another work announced by the 
game press is ‘‘A Study of History,” 
by Arnold J. Toynbee, which will 
also require several volumes for its 
completion. It is expected to rank 
with Frazer's ‘‘Golden Bough"’ both 
for its value to scholars and for its 
interest for the general educated 
public, doing for man’s relation to 
man what Frazer has done for 
man’s relation to the forces of na- 
ture and to the unknown. It will 
tell of the that pel the 
birth of peoples and that determine 
the growth, glory and death of na- 
tions and empires. These things, 
Mr. Toynbee concludes, are not en- 
tirely a question either of race or of 
environment. 





. — 

HE Times thinks Fannie Hurst 

has lost nothing of her some- 

what opulent vitality in ‘‘Ani- 
tra’s Dance,”’ which is as richly col- 
ored and as effective a piece of 
work as she has done. On the oth- 
er hand, Francis [les, in The Daily 
Telegraph, says it really is not wor- 
thy of Miss Hurst. There are one 
or two good characters, but most 
of them are forced and distorted 
out of all human likeness. More- 
over, the book is written in an irri- 
tating style. R. Ellis Roberts con- 
siders its strength and emotional 
force incontestable, but he wishes 
its author would realize that she 
is now a strong enough novelist to 
be free from the necessity of writ- 
ing a ‘‘powerful’’ book. The Gias- 
gow Herald believes the story itself 
would gain by a more single-heart- 
ed concentration on essentials. It 
is too good a story to have its in- 
tensity dissipated in any way. 

One of the features of a forth- 
coming auction sale at Sotheby's 
is a collection of autograph letters 
written home by Thackeray during 
his lecture tour in America in 1855- 
1856. . . . The New English Weekly 
is responsible for the opinion that, 
if Upton Sinclair’s works were more 
widely known in this country, he 
would be appreciated for what he 
is—one of the greatest of living au- 
thors. . . . The Times Literary 
Supplement warmly commends W. 
Stull Holt’s monograph on ‘‘Trea- 
ties Defeated by the Senate.“ He 
has accomplished his task so suc- 
cessfully that there will be no need 
for any one to attempt it again, 
except in so far as still further re- 
jections in future years extend the 
material for the historian’s study. 

“I do not think,’’ confesses Allan 
Monkhouse, ‘‘that I should wish to 
Be a publisher even if circum 
stances suggested it. One reason 
ig that I dislike too many books—I 

hould be inclined to turn down 
books of talent because the world, 
as_I_ conceive. it, would be better 
without them.” 








London 


The Yorkshire Post notes that de- 
tective stories written by members 
of the sex euphemistically called the 
weaker show no weakness or false 
sentiment in the handling of crim- 
inals. .. . Margaret Kennedy says 
she dislikes the modern habit of 
treating a novelist as if he ought to 
be some sort of amateur clergyman, 
economist or philosopher. There 
may be one or two writers of fiction 
whose views on our general social 
structure are worth hearing, but of 
the great majority, in which she in- 
cludes herself, this is not the case. 


sees 

HE Femina Vie Heureuse Prize 

has been awarded to Stella Gib- 

bons for her novel, ‘‘Cold Com- 
fort Farm,” a clever satire on the 
mannerisms of certain English ‘‘re- 
gional’’ novelists. The Book 
Society's latest choice is ‘‘I, Clau- 
dius’’ (Barker), a historical novel 
by Robert Graves. F “I do not 
intend to soil my hands,”’ says Colo- 
nel T. E. Lawrence to an inter- 
viewer, “by writing sensational 
stories of my alleged exploits dur- 


From an Etching by Ceoffrey Wedgwood. From “ Artists’ Country.” 





ing the war. I have only done it 
once, and simply because there 
have to be official records, but apart 
from that one omission I think my 
hands are comparatively clean.’’ 
. . - Henry Sinclair Hall, a Clifton 
master whose death is announced, 
wrote an ‘Elementary Algebra,” 
of which nearly two million copies 
have been sold, though it has never 
been included in the lists of best 
sellers. 

M. R. Ridley of Balliol College, 
Oxford, is preparing an entirely new 
edition of “‘The Temple Shake- 
speare,”’ to incorporate the results 
of recent research. Five million 
copies have been sold of this series 
since it was first published by the 
late J. M. Dent in 1804. . . . Ver- 
fon Rendall’s ‘“‘Wild Flowers in 
Literature’’ (Scholartis Press), is 
both a learned and an entertaining 
book. E. M. W. Tillyard’s 
“Poetry: Direct and Oblique’ 
(Chatto), is a valuable piece of con- 
structive criticism. G. D. R 
Cole’s ‘‘What Marx Really Meant’ 
(Gollancz), is not primarily an ex- 
position of Marxian doctrine, but 
rather an adaptation of it to the 
solution of present-day problems. 

a Hector Bolitho’s ‘Victoria, 
the Widow, and Her Son’’ (Cobden- 
Sanderson), is intended as a com- 
panion volume to his biography of 
the Prince Consort. 


.theory is developed with his usual 





Hersert W. Horwiw. 


San Giovanni e Paolo. 


(The Studio Publications, Inc.). 


A Contro 
Italian 


tions which do not admit of be- 

ing deeided one way or the 
other. The latest is that concern- 
ing the beginning of Italian history. 
One side, which looks to Croce as 
master, maintains that any Italian 
history which has pretentions to 
being scientific must begin with 
1860, when Italy reached her politi- 
cal unity, or at best with the end 
of the seventeenth century. The 


very good case in his latest volume: 
Discorsi sulla storia d’ltalia (Flor- 
ence, Nuova Italia, .1934). Croce’s 


precision in an article in Critica 
(March, 1934, pages 138-140), and 
the whole question is sumimed up 
by Luigi Salvatorelli in Pan (Feb- 
ruary, 1934, pages 357-372). 

It does not seem-easy to avoid 
Croce’s stringent syllogisms, but 
we confess to a weakness for the 





Love and Machinery in Soviet Russia 


OUT OF CHAOS. By Ilya Ehren- 
bourg. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Alexander B 301 
pp. New York: Henry Holt 6 
Co. $2.50. . 

YA EHRENBOURG holds by 
right a notable place among the 
Soviet writers. His literary ca- 
reer has been checkered. He has 

been a poet, critic and novelist, a 

, an all-deriding skeptic 
and a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism in turn. Since the Bolshevist 
revolution he has become a zealous 
believer in the Soviets (although 
even now he lives most of the time 
in Paris). He may not be a partic 
ularly outstanding creative artist; 
sometimes one does not know very 
well how to class his novels—as real 
literature, or as merely flippant and 
skillful journalism. He knows, how- 
ever, how to be entertaining, stimu- 
lating, or even brilliant, for his 
mind is prying, keen and witty, and 

he possesses an undeniable literary 

culture. Such of his novels as ‘““The 

Adventures of Julio Jurenito” or 

“The Love of Jeanne Nay’’ are re- 

markable pieces of work. i. 

His present book, ‘‘Out of Chaos,” 
is not as good as these earlier nov- 
els. Yet, it, too, presents a consid- 
erable interest. In a sense, even its 


-} best Soviet authors. 





defects fully deserve the reader’s 
attention. 

“Out of Chaos’’ belongs in that 
class of literature which, in Mos- 
cow, is termed ‘‘production novels.” 
Soviet writers long since have 
evolved a rigid formula for such 
novels. A work of this type must 
have the building of an industrial 
plant as its subject, individual hu- 
man fates of its heroes playing only 
a subsidiary rdéle in it; and its main 
theme must be the ‘‘proletarian en- 
thusiasm”’ and the ‘‘labor heroism”’ 
of the workers which triumph over 
all difficulties (the lack of neces- 
sary materials, the dishonesty or 
sabotage of some officials, &c.) 
and thanks to which the task is 
completed on time. 

As it is known, since the intro- 
duction of the Five-Year Pian, the 
Communist party has been virtually 
forcing writers to turn out that 
kind of stuff. Needless to say, 
most of the “production literature” 
is hopeless trash. Obligatory pathos 
over the “building of socialism”’ 
has emasculated even some of the 


“Out of Chaos’ is, however, one’ 
of the felicitous exceptions. It does 





some of the shortcomings common 
to most of such novels, but it pos- 
sesses qualities, too, and, on the 
whole, one reads it with interest. 
Mr. Ehrenbourg does not shut his 
eyes to the dark sides of Russia’s 
life during these last years. Just 
the contrary—he draws a very real- 
istic picture of it (as Soviet writers 
are allowed to do in the works of 
this kind). The despicable dirt, 
hunger and privation in which 
scores of thousands of tattered, in- 
sect-ridden men and women, herded 
in ill-smelling dug-outs, lived, 
worked, overstrained themselves 
and died during the building of a 
huge steel plant at Kuznetzk; the 


figures shown in the novel there 
are youthful Communists, ex- 


such is the picture arising from the | 
novel. 
And yet (it te here that the obtt-| 


( Continued-on-Page 15) 
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versy on 


History 


“causa victa.’’: Italy, surely, even 
long before Metternich’s time, was ~ 
more than a ‘“‘geographical expres- 
sion.”’ was an marten not 
a Roman; his great invocation in 
the Georgics is to the “Saturnia 
tellus,"’ not to the military or po- 
litical power of Rome. The whole 
“Divina Commedia” is a proof that 
in 1300 the conception of Italy was 
at least equally strong. Petrarch, 
Dante, Macchiavelli: they may 
have summed up what_no one else 
was able to express, but it is in- 
conceivable that this conception 
should have been limited to them. 
And as for the Papacy: with all 
their divisions, the Italian Cardi- 
nals managed to stick together 
closely énough to prevent any non- 
Italian from being elected ever 
since Adrian VI, and very few in 
the centuries preceding that unfor- 
tunate Dutchman. In a letter of 
Pope Clement XIV, who belongs to 
the early eighteenth century, we 
find an allusion to the “‘four great 
nations of Europe,’”’ including the 
Italians, and not the Spaniards. 
The almost miraculous way in 
which .the dozen districts of the’ 
peninsula were able to join to 
gether in three short years (1859- 
1861). proves that the real unity was 
there before, underlying the arti- 
ficial divisions. Nor do we quite 
see how it would be possible to 
write Italian history at all without 


going back to the origins; or what 
sort of a history that would be, 
which pictured her sprung like Mi- 


nerva full-fledged from the mind 
of Jove. 

We Americans do not regard our 
own history as beginning in 1789, or 
1776. On the other hand the Nea- 
politan philosopher is undoubtedly 
right, in the sense that it is not 
possible to write the history of any 
European country by itself, because 
of the interdependence of the va- 
rious nations on each other. But 
in that case all historical biography 
or other monographs would be 
equally possible. it might there- 
fore seem that‘ the whole discus- 
sion is another storm in a beehive, 
for which, considering the lively 
interplay of wits which it has given 
rise to, we may be duly thankful. 

ees 
HE publisher Romeo Prampo- 
lini of Catania has had ex- 
cellent idea of reprinting that 
classical work of Michele Amari’s 
on the Arabs in Sicily (Storia dei 
Musulmani di Sicilia). It is scarce- 
ly correct to speak of a reprint. The 
new edition was prepared for the 
press by the author before his death 
in 1889, and contains so much new 
material and so many radical 
changes of the old that it is really 

a new book, with a new preface 
and an exhaustive bibliography of 
all the Arabic works on the sibject. 

It is a‘common mistake to think 
that Italy has not produced great 
historians. Today there are such 
men as Croce, Solmi, Volpe; in the 
past {not to mention those great- 
est of all, Macchiavelli and Guicci- 
ardini) Balbo, Colletta, Amari. But 
the greatest of all these is Amari. 
His fascinating history of the 
Arab domination in Sicily is one of 
the finest of historical writ- 
ing of all time, and fit to rank with 
Thucydides, Gibbon and Mommsen. 
His zeal in learning the difficult 
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By C. G. POORE 


EADING a new book by H. 

R. Knickerbocker is like sit- 

ting in a ship’s bar with one 

of those fabulous English- 
men who has been everywhere 
and known every one and can tell 
you just what's the significance of 
everything going on. You learn a 
lot you didn’t know before. You 
see he’s uncommonly well in- 
formed. You get a _ stimulating 
swift -pelting of ideas. But you 
have a feeling that his more imme- 
diate judgments are based on mov- 
ing events that have already 
changed somewhat in the few days 
you have been at sea. *‘ 

This book, for example, based 
upon a series called ‘‘Will War 
Come?” that appeared in the 
Hearst papers last February and 
March, was outmoded in some of 
its passages before it could be 
rushed through to publication. The 
man who as Prime Minister of Bul- 


proaching one of its perennial ex- 
plosions. The main heater seems 
be Adolf Hitler. And any one 
I knew that before: 
deal of reassurance 
touring 
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the answers he got from the men 
he asked, as he summarizes them: 

President Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia said: ‘“There will be no war 
bec@use there is no money.” 

Foreign Minister Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia said: ‘‘Fifty-fifty chances 
for war in five years.” 

Regent Horthy of Hungary said: 
“There will be no war. It is too 
great a risk.”’ . 

Alexander of ‘ Jugoslavia 
said: ‘“‘No war will start in ‘the 
Balkans.”’ 

King Boris of Bulgaria said: 
‘“‘War is incredible so long as the 
generation that experienced the last 
war is in power.:’ 

Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria 


said that the peace of Europe 
depends on the independence of 
Austria. So-—in exile—did -Otto 
Hapsburg, who has not abandoned 
the idea that reunions in Vienna 
are still feasible. 

Barthou, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, said: “‘A year ago I wrote 
that war could not possibly come in 
1934. Today I could no longer ex- 


years?” His answer was: “I did 
not say that, but I fervently hope 
s0.”” 

Mussolini said: ‘‘Peace far. ten 
years.”’ 
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House and said: ‘‘I dread the day. 


This roving 


port France, France agreeing to let 
Germany arm up to the point of }#00n to go 


agreeing to mind her own business 
and sticking to democracy. 


Russia. In that event Japan Would 


eration. 


tilt, all trying to keep ahead of Ger- | heavy guns.” 
many. Then: “France goes fascist. 


Japan goes to war with the Soviet | one is waiting to see. 


the Continent within a year.”’ 











Winston Churchill got up in the 


her 
and France stabilizing her politics | 48 always present in her 
There | tions for the future. United, they’d 


would also need to be an abandon- | Sobble up quite a lot of Europe, 
ment of Japan's idea of fighting | Mr. Knickerbocker’s map of the 


might be put off for another gen-|#ia’s Red Army “‘to offer 


Extreme nationalism sweeps her,|ents were ever turned against 
envelops Europe. And Japan? Ifj|nation that taught~ them. 
But 


Union the consensus of European] while waiting, is jammed 
opinion is that the war will reach | troops, and when war 


This reasoning, built out of in- | seldom stay on the sidelines. 


Rumors and Alarms Rumble 
On the Continent 


H. R. Knickerbocker Reports On the Imminence of War 
In Europe After Interviewing Many of Her Head Men 


terchangeable 
It is not far distant. It is perhaps | are ready at hand for any one who 
only a year, or perhaps eighteen | wants to pick them up and put them 
months distant.” 


reporter buttonholed | the day-to-day historical record of 
more of Europe’s mén of destiny,|® daily paper’s columns. Still, it 
but the answers got no more satis-| bas all the fascination of the jigsaw 
factory. Curiously enough, they all] Puzzles all New York was playing 
-{ seemed to agree that the next war 
‘‘will end Europe as we know it.”"|™any parts gathered into a book. 


equality and no further,- Germany |the 20,000,000 Germans living beyond 


And here is the other prospect—| in the use of arms forbidden in Ger- 
the one that means war rather|™Many by the Versailles treaty,”’ ac- 
sooner than later: On this side Mr.| cording to Mr. Knickerbocker, are 
Knickerbocker offers the possibility} @t home now, though “‘with the 
that England might delay her pact | Red Army the Reichswehr officers 
with France too long, and that the could practice air bombing, pursuit 
armament race will go on at full| flying, the use of tanks and 





AMERICA’S RECOVERY PRO- 
GRAM. By A.A. Berle Jr., John 
Dickinson, A. Heath Onthank, 


book had its origin in a 
course of nine lectures deliv- 
ered at Swarthmore College 
between Oct. 22 and Dec. 10, 

1933, by persons all but two of 
whom had been or were at the time 


’|that ‘‘many important administra- 


more; forewarn the reader that the 
lectures are not offered ‘‘as a com- 
plete account of the New Deal,” 


tion measures * * * were of ne- 
cessity éxcluded from considera- 
tion,”’ and that “‘an independent 
appraisal of the recovery program’’ 


but the exclusion of such outstand- 
ing subjects as the emergency legis- 
lation of the railroads, the Securi- 
ties Act, the Farm Credit and 
Home Owners’ Loan Acts and the 


whole ‘‘afford an ample basis for 
an appraisal of the New Deal.”’ 
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When Virginia Was 
Torn in Twain 


An Interesting Study of the Problem Secession 
Brought to Our Oldest Commonwealth 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN 
VIRGINIA 1847-1861. By Henry 
T. Shanks. Richmond: Garrett 
& Massie. $3. 
By H. I. BROCK 


EDUCED to its simplest 

terms, the question before 

the politicians—and the peo- 

ple—of Virginia in the situa- 
tion which developed between the 
election of Abraham Lincoln in No- 
vember, 1860, and the shot fired at 
Fort Sumter, April 12 of the follow- 
ing year—the shot which set off the 
powder magazine of a so-called “‘ir- 
repressible conflict”—was whether 
the State was to be the North of 
the South or the South of the 
North. In either case the soil of 
the country that had cradled Wash- 
ington and Jefferson was con- 
demned to be the battleground of 
the opposing forces. 

What this book brings into the 
picture with the first broad stroke 
of the brush is the fact (not auto- 
matically present to the mind of 
persons whose instinctive image of 
the country is the familiar con- 
temporary map) that Virginia of 
that date reached from the Chesa- 
peake to the Ohio. Consequently the 
importance of the State, both as 
frontier territory and as prospective 
battleground, was much greater—or 
seemed much greater—than a hasty 
glance would reveal it to be today. 
The circumstance that our oldest 
Commonwealth was rent in twain 
by the decision that had to be made 
does not reduce the ‘heavy responsi- 
bility with which a hard choice was 
invested. 

You may assume (for purposes of 
dramatic focus, if for nothing else) 
that the “irrepressible conflict’ 
was in rude original essence a 
head-on collision between the ma- 
terial interests of two bourgeois 
oligarchies—those of Boston and 
Charleston, haughty monopolists of 
virtue, each in its own character- 
istic way, with the peculiar insti- 
tution of Negro slavery weighing 
so heavily in the industrial balance 
that it had got to become a moral 
issue on both sides. For, if the 
North conceived that slavery must 
be destroyed for the sake of human 
civilization at large—with incidental 
profit to the States that did not 
have it—the deep South, at least, 
had been persuaded that slavery 
had to be preserved in order that 
the civilization based on King Cot- 
ton might not perish from the earth. 

Include now a larger truth. Once 
the issue was joined, not really 
righteous New England, but the 
plain, practical go-getting West de- 
cided that the civilization based on 
King Cotton (which put on such 
fine airs with its black servants do- 
ing the dirty work) should not hold 
the keys to the big front gate of 
the West—in those days none other 
than the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 

Without some such rough large 
perspective of the situation in 
which the Mother’ of Presidents 
found herself, subjection of two 
decades and a half of Virginia local 
politics to the close scrutiny that 
Mr. Shanks applies might not seem 
worth while. The volume is not a 
fat one, but it is packed with names 
and with facts—unrolls the dusty 
sheets on which are recorded the 
moves in the game of Whig and 
Democrat to hold on to existence as 
parties straddfing both sections in 
the face of the new (or “‘black’’) 
Republican group concerned with a 
mandate from one section only. 

The churches had already been 
split—the 100 per cent American 
churches, untainted with imported 
falals, whether from Rome or 
England. Even the Presbyterians, 
with a native flavor only slightly 
tainted—by reason of a dour Scotch 
remainder—had been cut in two by 





the Mason and Dixon line or, per- 
haps, the Potomac and the Ohio. 
No wonder, then, that national 
parties could not survive, and the 
only party that waxed greater and 
greater was the party born and 
bred in the growing West. The 
party claiming the name that An- 
drew Jackson had made potent 


was the one that ruled in Virginia) 


when it put Buchanan into the 
White House as its last national 
achievement. It still ruled in Vir- 
ginia, in spite of the Whigs, when 
it broke to bits on the reefs of sec- 
tional jealousy, encountered at 
Charleston and at Baltimore, in the 
campaign which divided all the op- 
position so that Lincoln could not 
fail to win in 1860. 

What has been going on with 
mounting intensity for a quarter 
of a century was the building up 
both in the North and in the South 
—but in the South with a more 
conscious sentiment of pride—of the 
equivalent of that ‘‘nationalism’’ 
which has set the world by the ears 
today. 

The South had to be proud of her 
institutions because the rest of the 
country (which was getting bigger 
and taking the South’s predomi- 
nance from her inch by-inch) af- 
fected, at least, to regard one of 
the most fundamental of those in- 
stitutions as a relic of barbarism. 
The South cultivated -as the finest 
flower that grew the civilization 
which was hers and was different 
principally on account of the insti- 
tution so branded. 

Southern youth must be taught 
the glorious truth about that civili- 
zation. It must not -be poisoned 
with misrepresentations of facts 
sedulously propagated in Yankee 
institutions. The University of Vir- 
ginia was sound on the vital ques- 
tion. Therefore, young men from 
all the South went to Charlottes- 
ville in increasing numbers, until 
Thomas Jefferson’s, classically 
framed foundation in the Albemarle 
hills, with 163 students in 1847, had 
by 1858 an enrolment of 700, the 
largest student body of any college 
in the country, Harvard and Yale 
not excluded. 

This is the sort of thing our pain- 
staking author brings out. And 
this is the sort of thing—when you 
assemble the items—which illumi- 
nates the stage of the action. That 
is well; because our painstaking 
author has no gift for lending 
movement to the action, and so 
clutters the stage with his crowd of 
witnesses that we need all the side- 
lights we can get. 

This reviewer is not quite clear 
as to all the right conclusions from 
so many of such wide range of in- 
terest. But, in the mass of facts 
is a deal of assistance toward right 
conclusions. For example, the rec- 
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From “Thomas Jefferson, Architect and Builder,” 


ord of the effect of John Brown’s 
raid upon public opinion in the 
State in which the evangelist from 
Kansas tried to light the flame of 
servile insurrection indicates that 
it was not so much Brown and the 
raid that mattered as the value 
put upon a wrong-headed enthu- 
siast by the best people in the North. 
The sense of sectional hostility thus 
implied it was that fed the answer- 
ing ‘‘national’’ spirit of the invaded 
country. , 

Again, the translation of the 
Southern ‘‘national’’ spirit into 
secession was a very slow and 
painful process in the State which 
furnished the Confederacy with its 
commanding general—as well as a 
battlefield never out of active ser- 
vice from the beginning to the end 
of the war. Emissaries from South 
Carolina were signally unsuccessful 
in the attempt to use Brown’s raid 
as a lever to get Virginia into a 
Southern conference with secession 
as objective. And at the ‘time of 
the Palmetto State’s formal exit 
from the Union in December, 1860, 
a Virginia statesman wrote: ‘‘The 
little impudent vixen has gone be- 
yond all patience. She is as great 
a pest as the abolitionists. And if 
I could have my way they might 
whip her to their heart’s content, 
so they would only do it by sea and 
not pester us.’’ 





Virginia’s State Capitol. 


When Fort Sumter was fired on 
two Virginia fire-eating secession- 
ists were on the ground. Their pro- 
fessed capacity was very nearly 
that of agents-provocateurs — one 
account has it that the honor of 
pulling the lanyard was offered to 
Roger A. Pryor and cannily de- 
clined in favor of the other Vir- 
ginian, Edmund Ruffin. Yet the 
Virginia convention, which was 
driven by that event, and President 
Lincoln's call for troops on the top 
of it, to voting Virginia’s secession 
in turn; was a body so conservative 
that John M. Daniel, editor of The 
Richmond Examiner, and a strong 
Southern “nationalist,’’ wrote them 
down as ‘‘conceited old ghosts who 
crawled from a hundred damp 
graves to manacie their State and 
to deliver her up as a handmaid to 
the hideous Chimpanzee from Illi- 
nois.”’ 

It is, of course, familiar history 
how from. the fifteenth of Febru- 
ary, 1861, to the seventeenth of 
April (when the ordinance of se- 
cession was passed) this conven- 
tion was held in waiting in hope 
of a compromise based on conces- 
sions which Seward, who was the 
active intermediary on the North- 
ern side, seemed at one time more 
than hopeful of obtaining. These 
concessions included as a minimum 
the assurance that the States al- 





Pieces 


BLUEBELLS. By E. V. Knoz. 


151 pp. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 
S every American admirer of 
the magazine is well aware, 
E. V. Knox (‘‘Evoe’’) is the 
editor of Punch and one of its 
more distinguished contributors. 
The present slender volume gathers 
together some of his best pieces, 
any estimate of which will depend 
on how susceptible one is to the 
quiet, insidious charm of English 
humor. From Punch, which Mr. 
Kitox so perfectly represents, one 
need expect no flights of cockeyed 
fantasy in the style of Messrs. Thur- 
ber and White. Evoe’s method is 
more akin to that of the old-time 
informal essayist. He deals, usually, 
with homely, familiar topics, treat- 
ed in a gently satiric fashion and 





with a minimum of burlesque ex- 
aggeration. 

Some of the sketches in this col- 
lection—notably ‘“‘The Wife in the 
Car” and “‘The Third Bathe’’—fall 
a little flat, evoke only the mildest 
of smiles. At top form, however, 
Mr. Knox is superb. Witness, for 
example, ‘‘Why I Cannot Write a 
Play,” with its plaint against im- 
probable exits and entrances and 
its sample scenario illustrative of 
Mr. Knox’s difficulties: 

In a real drawing-room [he 
says sadly], I find an immense 
in from the 


wish 
cirs. ** * Iam almost staggered 





“Evoe” Wrote for Mr. Punch 


by dishonest pieces of trickery 
employed by authors to get people 
out of the room. A duplicity is 
shown to which I am far too pure 
to descend. 

“Bluebells”’ is one of those casual 
books, to be read at odd moments 
and preferably aloud. Only the 
literal-minded and ultra-dour will 
find in it nothing to suit their taste. 
For those who require guidance one 
might suggest that special atten- 


tion be paid to “Little Mingi’’— 


a nature story, told to a skeptical 
child, of a coney seal that fought 
some big bad nutrias—to ‘‘Tele- 
phones,”’ and to that wicked parody 
of/ detective fiction, The Murder 
at the Towers.’’ Mr. Knox’s arrow 
is polished and innocent-seeming, 
but rarely does it miss the bulls- 
eye. Vorra H. WALTON. 





by 1. T. Frary. (Garrett and Mesie, Richmond.) 


ready out of the Union would not 
be ‘“‘coerced’’—Lincoln’s inaugural 
expressions to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


In these days, teeming with ‘‘rev- 
olutions’’ it is interesting to note 
that the Virginian of 1860, arguing 
for secession from the. Union, did 
not by apy means always plead the 
legalistic or ‘‘constitutional”’ right 
of the federated State to denounce 
the covenant of the Federal com- 
pact. On the contrary, he often 
let that go, and stood on the funda- 

tal of ‘“‘r 4 tion’’ as the ulti- 
mate cure of undesirable govern- 
ment—a cure involving a basic right 
which in Jefferson's philosophy lay 
behind and beyond the sanction of 
any political covenant. 

Local patriotism was the master 
motive. When the die was cast 
which mafle Virginia the North of 
the South, the buckler and the 
spearhead of the Confederacy in 
the forming of which she ‘had taken 
no part and was deeply reluctant 
to exchange for the Union of which 
she had been a principal artificer— 
when that die was cast, the Tide- 
water and the Piedmont (the-coun- 
try from the sea to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains), harboring ruggedly 
five-sixths of the State’s half a mil- 
lion slaves, voted overwhelmingly to 





( Continued on Page 16) 
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The Adventures of a Landsman Artist on a Windjammer 


“Rolling Round the Horn” Is an Excellently Written Narrative of a Grain Race Vv oyage 


ROLLING ROUND THE HORN. 
By Claude Muncaster. 238 pp. 
Illustrated. Boston: — 3. 


Lauriat Company. 
By PERCY HUTCHISON 

reader who feels that he 
has already made so many 
voyages around the Horn (in 
books) that he is not keen 
further to extend his experience 
will, nevertheless, find something 
new and unexpected in “Rolling 
Round the Horn,”’ by Claude Mun- 
caster. To be sure, the Olivebank, 
aboard which Muncaster made his 
only voyage, is one of that “grain 
fleet’’ of which so much has been 
heard recently. And there is noth- 
ing especially memorable about 
this particular passage. The rea- 
son why ‘‘Rolling Round the Horn”’ 
offers something new is-that the 
author, a marine painter, not a sea- 
man by trade, signed on for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing what life on 

a windjammer is like. 
This is fhe writes] the narra- 


tive of a voyage in a sailing 
from Australia to the British 


Isles during a period occupying 

more than four months. I signed 
on as one of the crew, and worked 
as a seaman because I wanted 
to learn about the blue-water 
sailor’s life at first hand, and for 

the reason that as an artist I 
might depict one of the last sur- 
viving windjammers which will 
ever be seen. 

Thus it is the life of the ship in 
which Muncaster is interested pri- 
marily rather than the voyage. It 
is the point of view of Conrad in 
“The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus,’ ”’ 
in which the psychology of the 
small community which is a ship’s 
company is probed and depicted. 
Muncaster has not, of course, Con- 
rad’s rich background for his sin- 
gle survey; he is more nearly the 


‘ precocious reporter with a desire 


to see as far as may be beneath 
the surface, trying to interpret as 
well as to report.- But the point 
of importance is that in ‘Rolling 
Round the Horn’’ we have one who 
is essentially a landsman seeing 
for other landsmen with their own 
landlubberly eyes. Indeed, Mun- 
caster’s title might well have been: 
A Landlubber Looks at the Sea.” 
And. because—the reviewer- ts one 
himself he likes Muncaster’s book. 

Muncaster’s ship, the Olivebank, 
was a four-masted barque, Finnish- 
owned though Scottish-built, When 
he left England for Australia the 
author did not know it would be the 
Olivebank on which he would make 
his Horn voyage or, in fact, 
whether he would be able to get 
himself aboard any one of the score 
of square-riggers making the an- 
mal carry of wheat. The officers 
of the steamer Tasmania, on which 
he had shipped for the voyage out 
to Melbourne, tried to dissuade. the 
young artist from his project. He 


‘ -was, however, deaf to advice and, 


as the Olivebank was being loaded 
and about to weigh when the Tas- 
mania steamed into the Australian 
harbor, he made al] haste to get 
into touch with her captain and to 
get himself down on the vessel’s 
papers in the place of a seaman 
earlier signed. on who either had 
changed his mind about sailing or 
had been too drunk to reach the 
harbor side. 

The early pages of “Rolling 
Round the Horn” have the gusto 
of youth setting out on strange ad- 
venture and something of the won- 
der of youth thrown suddenly into 
a strange milieu. Because the au- 
thor is not a sailor, precisely those 
matters which are so old a story 


“to the practiced seaman that he 


does not consider them worth re- 
porting or commenting on, the very 
matters which for the landsman 
reader are important as aids in get- 
ting himself oriented, receive at- 
tention. 

Boys who are nursed in the tu- 
torial systems now adopted by 
many colleges may regard them- 
selves lucky at having elected learn- 
ing instéad of sailoring as a way to 
pass the time. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether a ship 


may hot be better at training one 
than a tutor, at least in some re 
spects: 


as the * went on. 
—* been a 
rable—expe: 





a but a new world 

amid spars and a maze of ropes. 
The Olivebank not only was 
heavy ship, but she was 
Tianded to boot. But weather fa- 
vored her, and she made reason- 
ably good time, though not 
time, to the neighborhood of 








rmally are encountered; hence, 

had everything in her favor. 
Still, there was the off-chance the 
winds might have turned freakish; 
no one could say. Thus the little 


A Gloucester Schooner Sailing for the Banks. 
© By Edward Levick. From “Men, Fish and Boats.” 





Men of the 


MEN, FISH AND BOATS. The 
Pictorial orial Story of the North At- 
lantic ‘Fishermen. By a te 
Stanford.. Book designed 
Gordon C. Aymar. 115 —— 
ee New York: Wéi- 

lam Morrow & Co. $8. 

, FISH AND BOATS” is 
the stirring epic of the 
Gloucester fishing fleet told 

through the visual medium of near- 

ly ten dozen ‘‘action”’ photographs, 
with a foreword by Alfred Stanford 
and-paragraphic captions that fully 
explain the . The pictures, 
taken by about a score of individual 
photographers, were winnowed from 

a total of 40,000 plates and prints. 

Obviously, therefore, the book takes 

on something of the nature of an 

ahthology, and is open to the criti- 
cism that other editors would have 
compiled something different. But 
such criticism is neither here nor 
there; partly because it is obvious, 





and more especially because the 


Gloucester Fishing Fleet 


sole demand is that of adequacy. 
The. present writer, having been in- 
timately acquainted with the 
Gloucester fishing fleet for years, 
finds this collection excellent. 

One wonders in advance what in 
the world there can be to write of 
a book of pictures. And suddenly 
the problem becomes—what not to 
write, there is so much that might 
be. said!“ Building the fishing 

over gear—hand- 


lining—the fisherman at sea and on 





eyes 
fog for the vessel he left not an 
hour before—schooners sheathed in 
ice—afire—stranded and pounding to 
pieces—there is a fine portrait 
Photograph of that greatest dory- 
man of them all, the intrepid Cap- 
tain Blackburn, who, lost with his 
dorymate in a snowstorm on the 
Banks, his mittens gone overboard, 





let his hands freeze around the oars 


and rowed 100 miles to land, his 
mate having frozen to death. 
There is a side glance at sword- 
fishing, 
trade, but something more nearly 
akin to sport than it is to the haz- 
ardous life on the Banks. 

And the book closes with the fish- 
erman taking his ease—which’ he 
does by racing his heavy vessels, for 
cash and fame to be sure, but prin- 
cipally for the fun of the thing. 
There are some very fine pictures of 
the Henry Ford, the Bluenose, the 
Elsie,, the Columbia and the Ger- 
trude L. Thebaud in their best rac- 
ing strides which yachtsmen will 
appreciate. Yachtsmen realize, if 
landsmen don’t, that these fishing 
sailormen know more than a trick 
or two about sailing! And these 
tricks—and a lot more that is in- 
teresting, stirring, inspiring—will be 
seen plain in this — — “ac- 





tion” book. P. H. 


tasks and interests of these grown 


continues: 


en- 

in the main fair weather and 
winds. 

recording 

that 


: 
: 


Hi 
pike 
AE 
i 
i 


f 
| 


latter not reproduced in celor) 
done by the author. The book is an 
adjunct to any man’s “‘sea library’”’ 
because of its point of view and 
the illumination, external and in- 
ternal, which the writer brings to 





bear. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL MINER. By Homer 
Lawrence Morris. Foreword by 
Joseph H. Willits. With illus- 
trations and tables. 253 pp. 
Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. $3. 


. MORRIS, who is Profes- 
sor of Economics, Fisk Uni- 
versity, has brought to the 


writing of this study of the 
conditions, both human and eco. 
nomic, in the coal industry an out- 
standing personal knowledge of his 
subject. His intimate personal con- 
tact with coal mines and miners and 
the problems of both, with especial 
reference to that of unemployment, 
has extended over a period of three 
years, during which he has been 
connected with the American 
Friends Service and part of the time 
also with the President’s organiza- 
tion on unemployment relief. 

The work has taken him into 
forty-one counties of six States, and 
brought him everywhere into close 
personal contact with the miners 
and their difficulties. He has him- 
self talked with al: t a th d 
miners, either unemployed or part- 
time workers, representing house- 
holds which included 4,554 p 
all of them living in Kentucky and 
West Virginia. He confined his in- 
terviews to these two States because 
of the peculiar acuteness of their 
problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Morris's book is chiefly con- 
cerned, as its title indicates, with 
the unemployed miner, but he dis- 
cusses briefly also the reasons for 
his unemployment, whether or not 
and in what degree the owners and 
operators of coal mines are respon- 
sible for the wide unemployment in 
the industry, whether or not there 
is something wrong with the organ- 
ization of the industry which can be 
improved to the betterment of con- 








_ Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





ditions and he considers some of the 
plans for the rehabilitation of the 
miners who have been crowded out 
of mining. 

The author comes to the conclu- 
sion, as the result of a temperate, 
judicial study of the facts of the 
situation, that there are in the 
United States 200,000 more coal 
miners than the industry needs, 
unless there should be some unex- 
pected and unlikely increase in de- 
mand for coal, and he believes that 
that number must be taken care of 
by helping them to- open ways to 
other forms of support. He repudi- 
ates, as the result of his conversa- 
tions with miners, the accepted be- 
lief that they cannof be induced 
to do anything but mining and says 
that a large percentage of those in- 
terviewed would be giad to under- 
take other kinds of self-support. 
But he emphasizes their need of 
some kind of special adult educa- 
tion which would help them to re- 
trieve their self-respect and make 
the transition. He describes several 
of the attempts being made to help 
them develop other occupations, 
such as subsistence farming on 
small plots, full-time farming and 
handicrafts of various sorts. 

In a chapter on what the miner 
is thinking there is an inquiry into 
the attitudes toward the question of 
labor unions of both miners and 
operators based on interviews and 
statements and in the final section 
the author considers the present sit- 
uation of labor, especially of the 
labor he has been considering, as of- 





fering a new frontier, ‘‘the frontier 





Five Men 


SAINTS OF CHAOS. By Peter Oli- 
ver. Illustrations by H. Glin- 
temkamp. 228 pp. New York: 
William Farquhar Payson. $2.50. 
AINTS OF CHAOS” is a book 
written by a man who looks 
upon the modern materialistic- 

thinking world with a_ certain 

amount of distaste and retreats into 
the chambers of his well-stored 
mind to recapture the dreams and 
visions he believes man was intend- 
ed to live by. Religion, the sci- 
ences and art are the three pillars 
of his mental estate and he walks 
its pathways with certain tread, 
making obeisance here and stopping 
for a bit of friendly criticism there. 

One may not agree with him in his 

estimates of the saints he has chosen 

for his portraiture, but one finds his 
theses alive and provocative. 

The book is divided into seven 
chapters. The first is concerned 
with the exposition of the change 
that has come into men’s thinking 
following the medieval era; the last 
with a conclusion of the results of 
these changes in terms of present- 
day needs for human happiness and, 
between them lie five chapters de- 
voted, respectively, to Luther, Gali- 
leo, Beethoven, Watt and Hobbes. 

In his treatment of all of them 
Mr. Oliver writes with a deftness of 
attack that shows up many of their 
human weaknesses without, how- 
ever, minimizing their importance 
as men who struck gigantic sign- 
posts in the march of human prog- 
ress. Luther’s weakness, according 
to Mr. Oliver, lay in his attempt to 
figure as an intellectual as well as 


decay of the church to which he had 
given his heart,. he rose to great 
heights as leader of a revolutionary 
movement, but, caught in the politi- 
cal meshes of its differences, he 
went steadily down hill. ‘“‘From 1521 
to his death Luther’s career is a 
steady descent from the pinnacle 
which at one time his feet had 
gained,”’ says Mr. Oliver. Luther 
was then 38 years old. He lived to 
63, surrounded by the cares of a 
wife and children. ‘Married life, 
mysticism and politics are not com- 
patible,”” comments the author, de- 
scribing the change that had come 
over the habits and appearance of 
the monk turned domestic. 





of Genius 


Man, according to Mr. Oliver, 
needs three precepts to live by: the 
good, the true and the beautiful. 
Luther, representing religion, stood 
for the good. Galileo in the era fol- 


of the beautiful. In Luther Mr. Oli- 


ver sees the man of heart whose life | joy 


fell short of the greatness he might 
have reached because the mind was 
not sufficiently powerful; in Galileo 
he paints the man of intellect whose 
heart lacked depth and understand- 
ing. Galileo’s invasion of the realm 
of religion was a great mistake in 
the opinion of Mr. Oliver. 

“‘He (Galijeo] forgot he was a sci- 
entist,’”” Mr. Oliver writes. *‘He saw 
himself the new Moses who was to 
lead the world away from the wil- 
derness of theological error.”” This 
seems a strange objection to make 
in this day and age, but it is consis- 
tent with the mood of Mr. Oliver’s 
volume. 

From Galileo he goes on to Bee- 
thoven, Watt and Hobbes. Of the 
three, Beethoven in the field of art 


his life, is a general thesis on art, 
per se. In it Mr. Oliver roams 
through all the ages from the time 
of the ancient Greeks to the present 
period of Dreiser and Lewis, for 
whom, by the way, he has scant re- 
spect. Just as he feels that Luther 


ters will find it a thought-provoking 
volume. Rosse C. Fa. 





can resourcefulness can turn to con- 


of social justice,’’ to which Ameri- 


quer and solve problems. 

Mr. Morris has made a contribu- 
tion not only to the specific phase 
of the labor problem in this country 
with which his book deals but also 
to the question in its more general 
aspects that is very interesting and, 
because of its scholarly character, 
its intimate and extensive knowl- 
edge and its temperate, scientific 
spirit, of unusual consequénce. 


Designs for Loafing 


CARE AND FEEDING OF HOBBY 


Number One. New York: Lei- 
sure League of America. 25 
Cents. 


N admirable spirit of optimism 


the body of this book and Mr. Pit- 
kin in his introduction, the spirit 


resemblance to that which is now 
undergoing the pangs of getting 
itself born in Canada’s southern 
neighbor. But human nature, and 
especially nation nature, being 
what it is, he wisely omits any sug- 
gestion of that sort and only casu- 
ally refers once or twice to what 
is going on in the United States. 

Major Harris evidently has been 
pondering for a long time with 
deep feeling and earnest thought 
on the world-wide economic situa- 
tion, especially as it affects his own 
country, and it may well be that he 
has himself worked out, without 
much help from outside sources, 


‘most of the programs which he 


suggests. And it must be noted that 
each item in his layout is developed 
wholly with reference to the needs 


. | of Canada, while the methods sug- 


gested are all such as would be 
harmoniously applicable in Cana- 
dian political and economic life. 

Major Harris, who got his mili- 
tary title during the World War, in 
which he served in the Field Ar 
tillery for four years, has been for 
several years manager of a large 


of a Bigger and Better Pollyannism | industry in Ontario, and in his fore- 


that is quite sure everybody already 
has all the leisure he needs. And, 
anyway, isn’t that most delectable 
time when nobody will work more 
than thirty hours a week just 
around the corner and rapidly ad- 
vancing? They are sure of it, and 
equally sure we should all’ be pre- 
pared for it. 

Well, one of the things that make 
life livable is the abiding ability to 


word he speaks with a restrained 
poignancy of feeling of economic 
conditions in Canada and the re- 
sulting widespread misery and ex- 
claims: ‘Surely we cannot sit 
idly by and watch the misery all 
about us without at least examin- 
ing the situation in an attempt to 
find whether or not there are ways 
of betterment to be found.” 

So, he says, he has tried to give 
from this viewpoint “a logical and 


unbiased, fair and non-partisan con- 
sideration to the situation as it ex- 
ists.” And this has brought him to 
the conclusion that some such pro- © 
gram as he suggests must be made 
effective in Canada “if we are to 
give what is due to the mass of the 
people, to the Canadian worker, la- 
borer or office worker, on the farm 
or in the factories. They produce,” 
he adds, “the wealth of the coun- 
try by which we all live. It is only 
equitable that we should manage to 
give each of them a fair and rea- 
sonable share of it.’’ 

Basic among Canada’s needs the 
.author holds to be the-need of a 
larger population, but he points 
out the unfairness and the impos- 
sibility of securing the necessary 
immigration until the economic 
conditions have been so improved 
that the newcomers can be assured 
of better returns for their work, 


and deficiencies. He lists a dozen 
of the most important of these 
faults, nearly all of which are fun- 
damental in the causes of the de- 
pression in other countries and are 
a well-known story in the economic 
and political controversies in the 
United States. \ 

He would have a reform in the in- 
cidence of taxation—if, for instance, 
5 per cent of the population own 95 
per cent of the country’s wealth, 
why should not that 5 per cent pay 
95 per cent of the taxes. He favors 
a more intelligent distribution of 
the goods of production, the adop- 
tion of controlled inflation and a 
managed currency, regulation of in- 





“(Continued on Page 17 ) 





The Least Known Rossetti 


LETTERS OF : WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI CON- 
CERNING WHITMAN, BLAKE 
AND SHELLEY. 

Gohdes 


S literary handbooks declare, 
there were three gifted Ros- 
settis in one generation. Chief 

in the trinity is Dante Gabriel, 
painter, poet and leading spirit of 


Planning for Canada 


THE NEW DEAL IN GANADA. By 


ought to have one. Here he out- 
lines and supports with arguments 
the factors that, he feels sure, 
ought to enter into the program of 
such a development. Major Har- 
vie’s layout bears a striking family 





pre-Raphaelitism. Third in years 
but second in fame is Christina, the 


Leister. The least well known is 


"William Michael, author of these 
letters. Despite his relative unim- 
portance in British literary history, 
however, William Michael has a 
major claim on American affection. 
He recognized Walt Whitman at a 
time when most Americans either 
had not heard of him or were turn- 
ing away from “Leaves of Grass” 
as from a vile and tainted thing. 
For the most part previously un- 
published, these letters are ad- 
dressed principally to the widow of 
Alexander Gilchrist, biographer of 
Blake, and cover more than a score 
of years from 1862 onward. They 
concern at first the work on Blake, 


great a task. There’ was talk of 
buying up an edition of his works; 
Mrs. Gilchrist herself journeyed to 
America to. see the object of -her 
“resplendent enthusiasm"; Rossetti 
wrote to President Cleveland to beg 
aid for one of the ‘greatest & best 
mtn now lfving,”’ and, finally, in 
1885, with Rossetti as treasurer, a 
fund of more than £150 was raised 
and sent to Camden. Among the 
contributors were Oliver Elton, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Havelock 
Ellis, J. A. Symonds, George Saints- 
bury and Edward Dowden. 

For attentions such as these, the 
letters show, Whitman was duly 
thankful, writing to his English 
friends, or sending them personal 
Photographs and newspaper clip- 
pings. It was not a temporary pur- 
pose on the part of Rossetti and 
his fellows, this admiration for the 
American poet, but a discipleship © 
which lasted twenty years and 
more, and because of it and the ef- 
forts of a small group of like-mind- 


volume we may be very grateful. 
Of the other Rossetti letters here 
printed little need be said. We learn 
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FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 
“Tomorow Is ANotHer Dar.” 


“Mr. Pivcson’s Is.anp.” An- 
thony Berkeley. (Doubleday, 
Doran &@ Co.) July. 

“THe WoMAN IN. Possession.” 
Barbara Hedworth. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) July. 


“‘Dancarous Carco."’ Hulbert 
Footner. (Harper & Broth- 
ers.) July. 


“Tue Murpsr or THE HoNsst 
Broker.” Willoughby Sharp. 
(Claude Kendqll.) July. 

NON-FICTION 


T “Greonc Man Rouwas.” George 
N. Shuster. (D. A 
Century Company.) July. 

“Tue BURNING oF THE REICHS- 
Tac.’ Douglas Reed. (Co- 


‘“‘Peince Evucgne: A MAN AND A 
Hounpreep Years or History.” 
Paul Frischauer. (William 
Morrow & Co.) July. 

“Macriz: THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
a Nympu “Eerant.” Lois Vi- 
dal. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
July. 


e 
N June 6 a testimonial dinnér 
* is to be given at the Plaza 











Hotel in New York City ‘in 
honor of Thomas Mann, 
whose new novel, “Joseph and His 
Brothers,’ will be published on that 
day by Alfred A. Knopf. The din- 
ner is given by a group of people 
well known in the fields of the arts 
and public affairs. Among the mem- 
bers of the committee are Dr. 
Henry Seidel Canby, Henry God- 
dard Leach, Owen D. Young, Mrs. 
Ogden Reid, Louis Wiley, Willa 
Cather, Sinclair Lewis, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Dorothy Thompson, Thomas 
W. Lamont, John Erskine and Gov- 
ernor Wilbur Cross. Mann-will also 
be guest of honor at a dinner of the 
Authors Club on the evening of 
June 4. 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has signed a contract 
with Reynal & Hitchcock for a new 
full-length book which he is now 
writing for Fall publication. His 
pamphlet, ‘‘America Must Choose, "pe 
issued by the World Peace Founda- 
tion and the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, has sold 60,000 copies. 


“First and Last Ring Lardner,”’ 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
publish on June 8, is a collection of 
newspaper and magazine pieces 
hunted out by Gilbert Seldes and, 
for the most part, now appearing in 
book form for the first time. . 


The story of Brooks Atkinson’s 
voyage around the world -in a 
freighter will’ be told by him in a 
book entitled ‘‘Cingalese Prince,” 
to be published by Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co. Mr. Atkinson is the dra- 
matic critic of THs Nsw ‘YorE 
Troaes and the author of “East of 
the Hudson,” “Skyline Prome- 
nades” and “Henry Thoreau, the 
Cosmic, Yankee.” J 
Little, Brown & Co., publishers of 
“Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations,” 
are planning to publish a new edi- 
tion, the eleventh, completely re- 
vised and enlarged, in 1936. Read- 
ers who wish to suggest the inclu- 
sion of a favorite quotation are in- 
vited to write to the editor of “‘Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations,” Little, 
Brown & Co., 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Jacob Shatzky, 722 West 168th 
Street, New York City, is writing a 
biography of Morris Rosenfeld 
(1862-1932), the famous Yiddish 
American ‘poet, and would like to 
get in communication with any per- 
sons who have unpublished letters 
by or about Rosenfeld; personal rec- 
oliections, photographs or ether 
documents. 

A few weeks ago we printed in 
this column an item to the effect 
that Stdnley Rinehart, who had then 
just returned from London, had dis- 
covered a renfarkable first novel by 
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John Hampson, entitled ‘‘Strip Jack 
Naked,”’ which was to be published 
by Farrar & Rinehart. We have 
just been informed by Mr. Hamp- 
son, who writes to us from Birming- 
ham, Engiand, that his first novel, 
“Saturday Night at the Grey- 
hound,” was reviewed in Tus Nsw 
York Times Book Review of June 
14, 1981. The book was published 
here by Alfred A. Knopf. 


A new volume in the ‘‘Schiff Se- 
ries of Jewish Classics’ is ‘Ibn 
Ezra’s Poetry in English Garb,” 
just published by the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society. The translator is 
Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen. The He- 
brew text in the volume has been 





pleting an objective biography of 
the late President. Harding. In- 
formation, comments and sugges- 
tions will be gratefully received by 
him. Typed copies of letters of 
either President Harding or Mrs. 
Harding are very much desired, 
particularly those of the years be- 
fore 1916. 


Kendall B. Taft of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of Chi- 
cago, is engaged in a study of the 
life and literary activities of Sam- 
uel Woodworth (1785-1842), best 
known as the author of “The Old 
Oaken Bucket.’’ He will be grateful 
to any one who supplies him with 
documentary or other material that 
might be useful in such a study, 
and he assures us that Woodworth 
letters and other manuscripts sent 
to him will be handied with care 
and promptly returned. 


Sir Basil Thomson, former Assist- 
ant Commissioner, New Scotland 
Yard, and author of “My Experi- 
ences at Scotland Yard’’ and of two 
detective novels dealing with the 
adventures of a young police con- 
stable named Richardson, is work- 
ing on a complete history of Scot- 
land Yard and hopes to have the 
manuscript complete before he 
comes to the United States in the 
Fall to visit his publishers, Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Company an- 
nounce that they have accepted for 
early Fall publication Florence Ays- 
cough’s _““Travels of a Chinese 
Poet,”” a book which is in some re- 
spects a sequel to her “Tu Fu: The 
Autobiography of a Chinese Poet.’” 
The new volume will be illustrated 
from etchings by Lucille Dougias. 
Mrs. Ayscough recently left her 
home in Guernsey to make her first 
visit to China in seven years. She 
is accompanied on the trip by 
Maude Meagher, author of ‘‘White 
Jade”’ and ‘“The Green Scamander.”’ 


Francesco LaMonte and Micaela 
Welch, both of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, have writ- 
ten a book for children of all ages 
entitled “Our Vanishing Wilder- 



















chapter on recent projects in Wash- 
ington. 
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THE IMPACT OF 
AMERICA 


IS IN THIS NOVEL 
* 


The first twelve chapters of this book are by allodds 


the most crowded twenfy-four hours in modern fic- 
tion. Reading them, you feel something of the incred- 


But as you read beyond— 
and you cannot stop—you begin 
to realize that here is something 
deeper, more reflective; that here, 
in the lives of the kind of men and 
women whom we all personally 
know, is the pattern of life as it is 
in the United States today —that 
pattern complete with all its emo- 
tional violence and its strange 
contradictions. 

Yet that is not all. Here, too, is 


ing, certainly a chance to get our 
feet firmly on the ground for an 
instant in the stirring march of 
our times. 

For here is the destiny of man 
in turbulent modern America. In 


UNFINISHED 
CATHEDRAL 


particular it is the story of Colonel 


Vaiden in the days of his power— © 


how he stole the cotton to get his 
start, and how in the end his un- 
finished cathedral was no sanctu- 
ary for him, nor for his memory. 

There aré many stirring scenes 
such as that one where a voice 
cries out suddenly over the mob, 
“Hush, hush, everybody! They're 
goin’ to open this heah lynchin’ 
with prayer!” 


Of these we might tell you more; 
but wethave no intention of sen- 
sationalizing the novel. For to us, 
it is the sort of book that justifies 
the historic trade of publishing; 
and to you, it will be an experi- 
ence that onlya book can give you, 

With complete honesty, we urge 
you to read — 






by T. S. STRIBLING 


Author of THE STORE (1932 Pulitzer Prize Winner) and THE 
FORGE [First American novel chosen by the English 
Book Society). Just published, $2.50. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE 
By Edith Wharton. A best seller 
-—absorbing by the 
author of © “The Age of Innocence”. 
“As rich in pictures as a novel of old 
New York. May be read with un- 
alloyed pleasure.”’- ~N. Y. World 
Telegram. book.”-— 
N. Y. Eve. % 
mulled. over and enjoyed.”—--N. Y. 
3 3rd large printing. — 


ROMANTIC COPPER 

its Lure and Lore 
By Ira B. Joralemon. The history 
of aromantic industry. “‘It is indeed 
a romantic tale he has told in uncon- 
ventional, pungent style. A book 
not only rich in all the serious in- 
formation the student can desire 
but also interesting and humorous 
in the human side of its subject.”— 
N. Y. Times. $3.00 


By Fulton J. Sheen. This volume 
tells not only of the life of Christ 


Christ in world history. 


THE SPORTING 
GESTURE 


Edited by Thomas L. Stix. 


ing, yachting, fishing, and all major 
sports. Chosen by William L 
Phelps for his list of 100 books of 
the year. $2.50 


SOUTHWORTH 
SCORES 


By Ralph Henry Barbour. The 
dean of all sport stories authors has 
written the drama of the Hillfields 
school baseball team-——with all the 
excitement and color that a 
contested season implies. 
realistic portrayal Barbour is at his 
best. Illustrated by Neil a 
2.00 


THE GIRL AT 
THE _WINDOW 


By hi. D. Bacon. 

White recuperating from an accident 
Sukey Brent becomes involved in 
detective work that finally solves an 
interesting mystery. “The kind of 
story in which a young reader never 
loses interest.’’---N. Y. Times. Il- 
lustrated by Clara Elene Peck. $2.00 


At All Booksellers 


D. Appleton-Centary 
Company 

35 West 32nd Street, 
New York 
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( Continued from Page 1 ) 
— — 
mute evidence that the old gentle- 
man had been drilled by machine- 
gun fire. He was nearly shot by 
two revolutionaries who thrust the? 
muzzles of their rifles into his back. 
All this, of course, had to 
do with fossils, though it would 


volume by the late Richard 
Davis. 

Dr. Simpson went on his way, 
landed at the “‘bleak”’ port of Como- 
doro Rivadavia on the Gulf of St. 
George, and pursued his scientific 
work with the aid of Coley, his as- 
sociate, and a succession of Pata- 
gonian cooks and helpers, in the 
heart of Patagonia. His journeys, 
made with the aid of an American 
truck which was continually bog- 
ging down in the dismal apologies 
for highways, carried him inland to 
Lakes Coli-Huapi and Musters, and 
to the Rivers Senguer and Mayo. 

For a less cheerful individual 
(and perhaps for Dr. Simpson him- 
self if he had yielded to first im- 
pressions) the country would have 
been unbearably depressing. Peo- 
ple as well as terrain were bleak. 
“‘Home,”’ we are told, “‘is a mock- 
ery in Comodoro and almost 
throughout Patagonia. ‘I met at 
most three or four people who 
planned to stay there and looked 
upon it as theirhome. All the others 
were there madly against their wills, 
and with no hope but of being able 
to leave.’’ A sad picture it is, even 
contrasted with that of depression- 


yon | ridden America: 


They had come to make money, 
in oil, in sheep raising, or in com- 
merce. They plan to spend a few 
y then to go home, to the 
real ‘home of their hearts, and 
live in comfort on the well-earned 


of wool has dropped, oil is not 
the bonanza they expected, and 
commerce is almost dead. They 
cannot afford to sacrifice their in- 
vestments of money and time. 
Year follows year without bring- 
ing the right moment to cash in. 
A large proportion of the popu- 
lation of Patagonia plans to leave 

next year,’’ and has been plan- 
ning so for many years now. 

The explorers found themselves in 
a land without trees and with an 
almost constant wind, whose 
“brutal force and nerve-destroying 
continuity almost pass belief.’’ Dr. 
Simpson does not vouch for the 
story that ‘‘a Patagonian chicken 
was accidentally .taken by the 
breeze from the rear and completely 
plucked so that its owner had to 
knit it a sweater’; he is waiting 
for further confirmation. But he 
does relate as true “that the wind 
blows stones large enough to break 
plate glass, that wild geese trying 
to fly into it are often carried 
rapidly backward, and that it is 
gzometimes impossible for a man to 
progress against it except on his 
hands and knees, clutching bushes 
for anchorage.’”’ He believes that 
the curious habits of a partridge- 
like bird called the martineta, 
which ‘‘can fly but does not like 
to,”” may be due to the fact that 
in a Patagonian wind it can never 
get where it wants to go. 

Patagonia, he notes, ‘‘might have 
been created expressly for poor, 
mishappen, muddle-headed beasts.” 
The , “a small, humpless 
camel,’’ which makes a noise like 
“a tin horse that has been left out 
in the rain until thoroughly rusty 
* * * has colic and is trying to 
whinny”’; the South American 
ostrich, or rhea, looking ‘‘like a 
happy but unintentionally malicious 
half-wit;’’ the pichi, or hairy arma- 
dillo, a monument of vacuity and 
bad taste; and the Patagonian hare, 
which is not a hare but a rodent 
and which travels ‘‘as if it were 
mounted on pogo sticks,’’ are some 
of these queer beasts. They man- 
age well enough, however. ‘‘The 
feeling of desolation and of life- 
lessness,’’ comments Dr. Simpson, 
‘is only a human impression and 
mood. Actually the land is swarm- 
ing with life, and to its true chil- 
dren Patagonia is not a desolation 
but a rich motherland.”’ 





It is only mankind that has failed 


On Patagonia’s Plain 


have furnished material for a whole | a 
Harding 


to adapt itself. This is so evident 
that one thinks shudderingly of 
what might happen if some change 
in the position of the earth’s axis 
or an accumulation of clinkers in 
the furnaces of the sun should turn 
the whole earth into a Patagonia. 
The drinking of maté, an occasional 
barbecue or asado and in the towns 
good deal of steady alcoholic 
drinking seem (aside from sex, on 
which Dr. Simpson does not dwell) 
to be the only amusements. 


There is no intellectual life, no 
diversion, almost no contact with 
the outer world. News, even that 
of vital local import, travels 
slowly, from mouth to mouth. 
* * * When Winter closes down 
the doors are battened shut, and 
only brief sallies to see to the 
sheep break into silent weeks 
spent in the gloom, drinking 
maté and sleeping. Life is en- 
compassed by the darkness of the 
hut, the solace of maté, and by 
a barren outer world where the 
ruthless, the nerve-racking, the 
terrible wind blows incessantly. 
Some go insane. I cannot erase 
a horrible picture from my mind 
—two men in strait-jackets lying 
neglected on the beach, writhing 
and shrieking. Later they were 
loaded like two logs onto the boat 
for Buenos Aires. They escaped 
from . Their dream of 
leaving this desolation and of go- 
ing at last to the fair and bright 
city came true. The sane do not 
escape. Others become morose, 
‘then bitter, then brutish. ‘They 
go through human emotions, but 
their lives are those of animals. 
Patagonia seems sometimes to be 
a personified force, an evil and 
malignant spirit, delighting in the 
torture of souls, seeking with un- 
fair weapons a crushing victory 
over mankind. Yet it is more 
than this. As in listening to a 
symphony, as before a great © 
painting, or as in the words of a 
poem, there is often in the midst 
of this misery a glimpse of the 
ono of human life. * * * 

After its worst effort Patagonia 
falls back abashed before this, 
and I think it deserves a savage 
love and an intimate delight for 
those strong erfough to defy it. 

Dr. Simpson speaks very frankly 
of individuals and of classes of set- 
tlers, among whom are included 
Boer immigrants from South Africa 
and melancholy settlers from Wales. 
The general wretchedness seems to 
be relieved onty~ by, lack~ of -oppor- 
tunity for comparison with afflu- 
ence or even comfort. The most at- 
tractive home to be found in Pata- 
gonia appeared to the North Ameri- 
can visitors less comfortable than 
an ordinary American farmhouse. 
Yet somehow Dr. Simpson suc- 
ceeds in making this unhappy end 
of the earth fascinating—as a place, 
let us say, to visit, if not as a place 
to live. 

His book, informal as it is, con- 
tains in essence the true scientific 
spirit. It may be valued for its nar- 
rative, its description or its humor, 
but it is most unusual in its quality 
of perspective. With no direct dis- 
cussion of the subject at all, Dr. 
Simpson makes us see what hap- 
pens when man cannot conquer 
Nature—in which respect Patagonia 
is almost prehistoric. The reader 
should return to the problems of 
“the Machine Age” with a new and 
possibly more tolerant point of 
view. 


Renaissance Literature 
( Continued from Page 2) 


to a “noble” end, as Wyndham 
Lewis in “‘The Art of Being Ruled’’ 
aptly puts it, and as a fit instru- 
ment of policy only in the hands of 
a “new’’ prince who would rule for 
the good of the State and the peo- 
Ple. Were he alive today he would 
see his cherished dream come true 
and, we venture, whole-heartedly 
approve of the results. | 

The field explored by Professor 
Fletcher in this book is so wide, 
rich and vdried that to try to cover 
it within the span of a brief review 
is well-nigh inrpossible. One can 
only hope to look, for a moment, at 
the pinnacles of a vast and colorful 


“His face was a thing to turn one’s 
soul. I doubt if nature in her most 
audacious moods had ever before 
planted so unselfish a spirit and so 
many heroic impulses in such a re- 
pugnant carcase.’’%—THOMAS CRAVEN 


O- Behind him, he saw his father’s rectory and the distrust 
and lack of understanding of his . He saw the neighbors grin- 
ning at his ugliness, the village children’s mockery of him. He saw 
once more the pictures, in fury and signed in fire, which had 
come out of his loneliness. He saw Gau whom he had tried to 
kill, and the girl who had said “Redhead! If you can’t give me five 
francs, give me one of your big ears as a Christmas present!” And he 
saw her horror when she received it in a package that same day. 
Ahead he saw only one thing: the asylum and himself the maddest 
of the lot—permanently mad. 
- is impossible!” he exclaimed. “Impossible!” 
i a fevolver from his pocket and fired a bullet into his 
Then, very calmly, he gathered up his painting gear and 
walked into the inn. 
“I have been shooting,” he said gently. 
The Doctor said that death was only a question of a few hours, but 
he lived for two.days more. 


FT aie ie poet oF thn eied 6 sho. cing ce. Ve CO 
Modern Art, which is a complete resume of the men, the 
movements and the meaning of what has gone on in art for 
the last fifty years. 

Modern Art tells you what the human beings were like 


afternoon, as he was sitting beneath a tree by a little inn, 
— — Van Gogh. 





vho created the great movements. 

It discusses the Bohemian world from the standpoint of 
one who has lived in it. 

It verifies many peoples’ beliefs that several of the men 
with great names simply don’t know how to paint. 

It is a melodrama of ideas, the philosophy of the artist, the 
lives of the painters, the pith and substance of the modern 
idea, presented with beauty and wisdom. 


BY THOMAS CRAVEN author of “MEN OF ART” 


PRICELESS—“‘A priceless book, lucid, enterta: and j 
says book reviewers do not find ——— nag a of 
incessant reading?” —The New York Evening Post 


BRILLIANT—“‘Critic Craven's second book, like his first, is a 
series of brilliant biographies, ornamenting his chief theme."’ — Time 


Maderriftrt 








Mr, Craven discusses fully all the artists of our time, in a beautifully 
pred and bound volume of 378 pages, — 34 full pase — 
blished by Simon anwp Scuusrer, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Price $3.75. Available wherever books are sold. 




















panorama and be grateful for it. 


Van Gogh is the subject of one of nineteen chapters in this book. 
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New Mystery Stories 


By ISAAC ANDERSON 
Tus PLacus Court Murpsrs. By Car- 
ter 312 pp. New York: 
Wiliam Morrow & Co. $2. / 
T the back of the house in 
Plague Court is a low stone 
building of one 
room with a single door and 
with closely barred windows close 


of 
Yard is expected to sotve. 
gives it up, and you can’t 
him. He knows that there is 
one man who can ever read 
riddle—if, indeed, it can be 
and that man is Sir Henry Mer- 
rivdle, former head of the Brit- 


of Conan Doyle’s stories. So Mas- 
ters puts the problem up to Mer- 
rivale, who is a lazy genius, but 
not too lazy to exert himself when 
he is confronted with a problem 
that is a real puzzler. 

This is a genuine baffler, placed 
in an eerie, ghostly setting. Any 
reader who is able to guess the 
solution Before Sir Henry chooses 
to reveal it is entitled to call him- 
self a first-class amateur detective. 


DegatH ON THE DiaMmOND. By Cort- 
land Fitzsimmons. 332 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2. 

The odds are quoted as 200 to 1 

against the New York Blues win- 

ning the pennant in their league, 
and most of the New York base- 
ball reporters consider the odds jus- 
tified, for Pop Clark’s team has 
been in a slump for years and years. 
But Terry Burke of The Star main- 
tains Pop has a good team this 
and is headed for the top or 
it. He is sufficiently confi- 
to bet $10 at the odds quoted, 
right away he begins to get the 
breaks. During the very first game 
of the season a player on an op- 
posing team is shot dead just as he 
is about to cross the plate with a 


year 
near 
dent 
and 


Terry says it is just because he 
uses his head, but the police are 
not entirely satisfied with that ex- 
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Oro in Costa Bianca. Cartwright is 
the third to die aboard that ship, 








An Italian Controversy 


( Continued from Page &) 


II what Italy did to French, Ger- 
mans and Englishmen in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the sole fount of culture. It is no 
small feat for an Italian to have 
brought himself to realize that, and 
to have expressed it so clearly, al- 
though we doubt if even Amari 


would have sympathized with the| 


point of view of a Mohammedan 
friend who remarked as our ship 
steered through the straits of Mes- 
sina: 


and there has been no attempt to 
hide anything from the scholar. On 
the other hand the publication of 
this text reveals, what many had 
long suspected, that Massimo 
d’Azeglio's edition of Cavour’s let- 
ters was quite unreliable. 

In this correspondence Cavour is 
to be seen at his best as when he 
assures the Austrian 
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northern sky on these Spring nights 
is not nearly so beautiful as Betel- 
geuse, Rigel and Bellatrix cluster- 
ing together to form Orion. 
ees 
E can only devote two or 
three lines to pointing out to 
our readers a few interest- 
ponds tie yp sme tae Fo 
lished recently: Cesare 
Giardini’s Destino tragica di Don 
Carlos (Mondadori) is a new at- 


Fabietti gives us still another pro- 
file of Columbus (Cristoforo Cv- 
lombo, Florence, Vallecehi); and 
the same publisher offers us an ex- 
tremely interesting 


of Luigi Ugolini, painter and hunt- 
er, whose II nido di Falasco (1932) 


A Soviet Novel 


( Continued from Page's ) 


“(In our country) everything is 
in a heap: Heroism, graft, cruelty, 


nobleness. * * * Our constructive 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
A document of vital importance 
to every intelligent American— 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations. 


Just Published by 





The Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies in the Schools 





American Historical Association 
A courageous attempt to point out the 
proper pathways for the future study of the 
social sciences— concerned immediately 
with the life, the institutions, the thought, 
and the aspirations of our nation. It offers 
no panaceas, but its findings and sugges- 
tions are a challenge to every thinking par- 


Sponsored by the 


ent and citizen. : 


Tender Is | 
the Night 







Third Large Printing 


the new novel by 


“It has been months since anything by 
an American writer has given me such 


good reading.’"—Harry Hansen in 


“A continually pleasurable performance. 
... An exciting and psychologically apt 
study in the disintegration of a mar- 


The New York World Telegram. 


. 


riage.”"— John Chamberlain ‘in 


$2.50 


Hay Dieting . 


The New York Times. 





$1.25 


















Menus and Receipts for All Occasions ~ 
by Josephine Boyer and 
Katherine Cowdin : 
Keep apart the ‘‘foods that fight” in hundreds) 
of tasty, practical, and health - maintaining 


meals. 


at all bookstores 


$3.00 
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and jjustments, and would 
materially | lessen hart causes. of 


with saving ——— 
the best book on the subject 
in the English language.” 
— the advice of — 
distinguished authority. 
“Woman: Her Sex pes) — 
Life,” the most —— book 
ever written on the emotions and 
sensations of women in love. 
Learn from it the simple means 
that can bring you the full oad 
and satisfaction of rati 
sensible love life. In this book 
Dr. Robinson gives practical and 
definite information. 








This partial list of the 200 
chapters in the book reveals how 
much vitally important informa- 


Advice to the mar- 
and these 
te be. 











pets rr ers e se eee ene re-- 


“BIRTH 


contro” FREE 


The regular price of “Woman: 
Her Sex and Love Life” is $3.00. 
But, for a short time only, an un- 
usual opportunity is offered. Send 
your order at once, and you will be 
given a copy of Dr. "es fa- 
mous book “Birth Control” FREE, 
of which over 200,000 copies have 
been sold at $2.00. Accept this op- 
portunity to get two valuable books * 
for the price of one. The supply of 
FREE BOOKS is limited. Mail the 
coupon now. 





Eugenics Penman ng Co., 

317 East 34th St., New Yo 
Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith 
remittance for Ty 00. plus = for 

delivery chargre, © ‘or — 


copy aFpirth © Control.” Both books 
are to be shipped in plain wrapper. 


HIGH COMMAND IN THE 
WORLD WAR. By William Dil- 
worth Puleston, Captain, United 
States Navy. 351 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


the critical study here under 
review, Captain William Dil- 
worth Puleston examines the 
policy and the strategy, naval 
and land, of the leaders in the 
World War from its beginning up 
to the entry of the United States 
into the war. It is a thorough 
analysis of the respective strength, 
the conditions and tasks, and the 
activity (or inactivity) of the op- 
posing British and German fleets, 
also an illuminating account of the 
only major naval battle of the war, 
that off Jutland. But, so far as the 
land operations are concerned, the} 
study is rather incomplete, and the 
author’s statements do not always 
seem ‘to be well founded. 

This incompleteness results ap- 
parently from the fact that the 
work is confined chiefly to the mil- 
itary effort of the two opposing 
sides on the western front and in 
the minor theatres in which the 
British and French troops were en- 
gaged, and allots but little space 
to the eastern and the Italian 
fronts, not to mention such an im- 
portant front among the minor the- 
atres as the Caucasian, on which 
no troops of Russia’s allies fought. 

Obviously, such exclusive atten- 
tion paid to the western front and 
to some of the minor theatres is 
due to the author’s conviction that 
a final decision in the war could 
not have ‘been reached except in 
the west. With regard to this opin- 
fon the following may be said: It 
is impossible not to agree with the 
author’s severe criticism of the di- 
version of the British and French 
divisions to Salonika, and the Brit- 
ish to the Dardanelles, Mesopota- 
mia and to other places at a time 
when troops were so sorely needed 
in France. But in maintaining 
that the only possibility of winning 
the war existed in the west, the 
author seems to leave out of con- 
sideration an important factor in 
the situation, the Austro-Hunga 
rian Army. That army, fifty-eight 
infantry divisions strong (at the be- 
ginning of the war), was not of a 
“small alliance value.’”” Had Aus- 
tria-Hungary collapsed, Germany 
left alone would not have been able 
to go on fighting. Consequently, 
the fate of the war might have been 
decided in the east. To give her 
ally every possible assistance was 
a matter of vital importance to 
Germany. 

As an example of statements with 
which one feels at variance, the 
author’s appraisal of the famous 
Brusiloff offensive in 1916 may be 
pointed out. We read: ‘‘The Rus- 
sian attacks accomplished little, but 
their infantry suffered appalling 
losses, due to insufficient training, 
a shortage of artillery and the lack 
of proper logistic support.’”” Now, 
the British General Sir A. Knox, 
who at that time was with the Rus- 
sian Army, considers (‘‘With the 
Russian Army,” Vol. 2, p. 549) that 
in the extent of the territory re- 
gained, in the number of enemy 
killed and taken prisoner (359,000 
prisoners in ten weeks), and in the 
number of enemy units absorbed, 
the Brusiloff offensive surpassed 
other allied offensives. As a result 
of it there was an enemy increase 
in the east of 543 battalions (1,586 
battalions by Jan. 1, 1917, as against 
1,043 on June 4, 1916). ‘This con- 
tribution to the allied cause,’ Gen- 
eral Knox adds, ‘‘was attained with 


equipment that would have been 


laughed at in the western thea’ 
Another military author (Sir George 
Aston, ‘“‘The Great War,” p. 146) 
infers that the German peace offer 
in December of the same year was 
a result of the Brusiloff offensive 
as much as of the Somme offensive 
and Verdun. 

Of more interest than his criti- 


t]cism of the land operations is Cap- 


tain Puleston’s survey of the naval 


t| warfare, especially what he says 


about the” “extessive “caution” of 





World War Command 


the naval leaders and of the Ger- 
man submarine campaigns. Con- 
sidering the decision arrived at by 
the Germans in January, 1917, to 
undertake unrestricted submarine 
warfare despite their realization of 
its obvious consequence, the entry 
of the United States into the war, 
the author has a good reason, in 
the light of after events, to call ft 
“criminally stupid.’”” The motives 
for such a decision of the German 
High Command, as well as for its 
decision at the end of 1916 to carry 
out the strategic retreat in France 
to a shorter (the so-called Hinden- 
burg) line, is here attributed to 
failure to comprehend the true sit- 
uation at that time. 

He says: ‘Had the German High 
Command been well informed of 
conditions in the allied countrie?, 
particularly in Russia, in all proba- 
bility unrestricted submarine war- 
fare would not have been under- 
taken.’” These conditions, indeed, 
were not good, but in Germany, in 
spite of her conquest of Rumania, 
they were no better. General Buat, 
the former chief of the French 
General Staff, in his study (‘‘Hin- 
denburg,”’ p. 22) writes that in the 
case of an offensive against Ger- 
many in 1917 her situation because 
of lack of reserves would have been 
desperate. But ‘‘there was a revo- 
lution in Russia,’’ Buat says, ‘“‘and 
the revolution saved Germany.” _ 
In addition, with regard to Ger- 
many’s alleged misinformation it 
might be said that it would have 
been impossible either for the Ger- 
man or any other high command 
to foretell whether and at what 
time a revolution would occur. (In- 
cidentally, there was no genera) 
strike in Petrograd followed by the 
execution of 150 soldiers as the 
author states there was in October.) 
However, with regard to the army 
confronting her in the east, Ger- 
Many was apparently well in- 
formed. That army, contrary to the 
author’s opinion that, having been 
destroyed, it ‘‘was no longer a men- 
ace to Germany,” in point of fact, 
according to the testimony of its 
leaders (Brusiloff and Denikin) on 
the eve of the revolution presented 
an imposing force capable of an 
offensive. 

Here and there the narrative is 
interwoven with characteristics of 
some of the political, military and 
naval leaders (Asquith, Joffre, 
Kitchener, Jellicoe and others), 
which set forth their réle in the 
war. Among these, that of General 
Haig, in which his part is com- 
pared to that of Wellington, seems 
far fetched. . 

An added interest is the parallel 
which the author draws between 
the World War and the Seven 
Years’ War. Here, apparently by 
some oversight, Emperor Paul, in- 
stead of Emperor Peter III, is 
named as the successor of Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, during whose 
reign the Seven Years’ War began. 

It is to be hoped that this mis- 
statement and some other inac- 
curacies will be revised in the next 
edition of this work, which is a 
conscientious effort to deal with a 
very complicated subject. 


Virginia 
(Continued from Page 10) , 


Commonwealth that had just voted 
itself out of the Union, the trans- 
montane lot went back on its own 
into the Union to become the State 
now called West Virginia—=still to- 
day having very little in common 
with the mother State of the Cae- 
sarean birth. 

As already implied, the book con- 


*|}tains much valuable information. 


Maps show how the State stood by 


more, the volume is readily usable, 
even by the student who has not 
-all the time in the world to waste, 
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A New First Rank Novelist 
is Discovered 


ABSOLUTELY OF 1934. “The best novel of contemporary 
New York City that we have read. It has a ferocious drive, a wild and 
uffaltering rhythm, a terrifically effective denouement, a contempo-. 
raneity that is as absolutely of 1934 as “This Side of Paradise’ was of 
1919. Ic must be read.”—JoHN CHAMBERLAIN in The New York Times 


EXTRAORDINARY. “An extraordinary first novel. This is a 
remarkable cross-cut of a social section. It draws upon all the methods 
that recent expésiment has put into the hands of writers, and suggests 
that here is a writer with the virtuosity of the Aldous Huxley of 
‘Point Counterpoint’ "—Harry HANSEN in the N. Y. World-Telegram 


A NEW NOVELIST. “Last week a new novelist. burst, like a 
modern Pallas Athene, full panoplied from the aching head of Uncle 
Sam. Her utterante was racier than classic, and the bird of wisdom on 
her shoulder looked more like a mockingbird than an owl. But she was 


viously a of the gods.”—Time Magazine 





SHEER GENIUS. “She has a keen mind and a cutting wit. There 
is as fine satire of the intellectual near-revolutionists, the empty ‘proleta- 
rian’ artists as I have seen anywhere. She writes well. At her best, Miss 
Slesinger has sheer genius.” —Lewis GANNETT 

in The N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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counties at critical stages of the 











EXTRAO RDINARY — 


“One of the most moving, one of 
the most convincing records of hu- 
man experience that it has ever been 
the present writer's fortune to read. 
Truly 2 great story’—Donald 
Adams, N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“A dramatic and moving story, an 
The . 


pene etioy repens oteens 
become classic.” = Mevey 
Hansen, N. Y. World-Telegram. 
—— pabtatanite Sees 
human document. Exciting!" — 
—John Chamberlain, N. Y. 
Times. 


“One of the great human docu- 
ments of our time.” — Robert 
—James C. Grey, N. Y. Sun. Nathan. 
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vestment, carefully managed for- 
eign trade, the regulation of in- 
dustry somewhat after the manner 
in which the administration in this 
country is trying to accustom in- 
dustry to a habit of self-control, 
measures for the rehabilitation and 


ership of public utilities and a na- 
tional economic council which looks 
very like an own brother of our 
brain trust. ; 

Major Harris describes his ‘‘New 
Deal’’ as “Controlled Capitalism,”. 
and he makes his exposition of it in 
a spirit so temperate, so judicial, 
so reasonable, and supports it with 
arguments so soundly reasoned and 
cogent, that it should make a pro- 
found appeal. It is well worth the 
reading of Americans because the 
conditions considered and the rem- 
edies proposed are very similar to 
our own problems at this moment. 


Pictures of Jesus 
THE FACE OF CHRIST. Earliest 
Likenesses From the Catacombs. 
By C. GC. Dobson. Illustrated. 
95 pp. Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Publishing Company. $2.50. 
HIS book, which comes from 
England, has an unusual his- 
tory. Its author, who is a son 
of Austin Dobson, that. exquisite 
British poet and clever critic whose 
work was better known forty years 
ago than it is today, happened upon 
an obscure pamphlet by means of 
which he ran down in the British 
Museum, after much search, an 
album of painted copies of like- 
nesses of Christ and of sacred se- 
cluded relics in Roman churches 
and the Cat bs by Th 
Heaphy, a now almost forgotten 
British artists of a hundred years 
ago who devoted his life to this 
work and carried it on with diffi- 
culty and much romantic adventure. 
Mr. -Dobson, who is an ardent 
churchman, had been devoting 
much time and interest to study of 
the history and traditions of the 
early church and its saints and 
martyrs, and he has used his own 
extensive knowledge to provide a 
deep and rich background for the 
pictures and to support his own 
convictions as to their probable 
origin. One of the pictures, from 
a fresco-likeness of Christ in the 
Catacomb of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, 
the author thinks probably dates 
from the first century and in all 
likelihood was made by some one 
who had seem him in the flesh. 
Another of the illustrations is 
from a cloth-likeness said to have 
been drawn by St. Peter (and the 
author thinks the tradition is prob- 
ably true) which is now ‘‘a jealous- 
ly guarded relic in the Church of 
St. Prassedes in Rome.’’ The copy 
from a very early unfinished mosaic 
@ by a pagan artist in the Catacombs 
bears a curious resemblance to the 
picture attributed to the first cen- 
tury. But the author has found a 
tradition concérning it that the 
pagan artist made the Christ look 
so much like a pagan philosopher 
that his work was rejected and he 
was not allowed to finish it. Mr. 
Dobson’s book is written through- 
out in the spirit of devout Chris- 
tianity. ° 





Down on the Farm 


THE LURE OF THE OLD HOMB- 
STEAD. By Charles G. Jordan. 
Introduction _by..R.L. Lanning. 

286 pp. New York: Fleming #. 

Revell Company. $2. 
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licking, in which a man, come 
to his later years, sits down and 


lets cares drift away while he lives 
for a little while in memories of a 
happy childhood and youth. spent 
on a Pennsylvania firm. He de- 
scribes it all in an ‘unconventional, 
almost conversational. style, and he 
sees. it. all so vividly,.just as he 
lived it, that he makes it very real 
te the reader, gives it the tang. 
the flavor it had for him when 

=vas all he knew. of life. 00. 


Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 


and happy expeditions during the 
noon hour in the near-by woods for 
chestnuts, shell-bark hickory nuts 
and hazel nuts, the fun the young- 
sters had skating, experiences with 
different teachers, the real value 
of most of the teaching they had, 
and the inspiration imparted by one 
teacher of vision. He tells also 
about the- country church and the 
country store and the important 
place each one filled in the lives 
of all the people roundabout. The 
activities and excitements of hog- 
killing day and graphic account of 
all the things they did. and how 
they did them fill a realistic chap- 
ter, while another devoted to 
“buckwheat cakes, maple syrup, 
sausage and gravy” is life-like 
enough to rouse longing for youth- 
ful fare in many a city heart. 

Mr. Jordan’s good memory is 
shown in the accurate description 
he gives of the progress of buck- 
wheat from the time of its sowing 
to its apotheosis in cakes just off 
the griddle and by the equally 
graphic account of the making of 
maple syrup and of sausage. The 
author’s story of what happened on 
Winter evenings on the farm bears 
testimony to the wholesomeness of 
his youthful environment. The 
memory of the fun that he and his 
brothers and sisters and their play- 
mates had, Winter and Summer, in 
their farm homes fills Mr. Jordan’s 
reminiscent mood with joyous 
chuckles. 

But-he grows sad and a bit wist- 
ful as he tells the story of one of 
the loved playmates of his child- 
hood, his dog Jack. A worker on 
the farm, where everybody worked, 
Jack toiled hard but willingly at 
his task of running the dog-power 
churn, but was the best of good 
friends and companions when, off 
duty, he went with the author on 
far rambles into the woods. For 
years his conduct was blameless, 
then in his old age he trotted off 
one night to a neighbor’s sheep 
pasture and killed and wounded 
several sheep, and, in consequence, 
met the tragic and shameful end of 
a criminal. The author says that 
later careful inquiry into his his- 
tory revealed the fact that as a 
young dog, before they had ac- 
quired him, Jack had just once, led 
by an older dog, been caught chas- 


ing sheep. And the author thinks 
that this persistence of the desire 
for sinful ways can be found in 
human beings as well as animals. 
Mr. Jordan has had a successful 
life as preacher and lecturer and 
public official, but he seems .much 


when his father had to retire from 
active work on the land. In the 
first chapter he tells with zest how 
he developed its productiveness, 
went into cattle-raising, made ex- 
\periments that influenced agricul- 
ture and his own life and was high- 
ly successful. His interesting book 
is a worthwhile addition to current 
literature dealing with the reviving 
attractions of country life. 


Mexican Legends 


LEGENDS AND DANCES OF 
OLD MEXICO. By Norma 


111 pp. New York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. $2 
dances of Mexico are fun 
to watch and fun to take part 
- in. They have grace, imagina- 
tiveness and color. They make 
American dances look what they 
are—inane. One Jarabe—danced in 
its appropriate costunié—is worth 
a million fox-trots. But the Mexi- 
can dances cannot be learned in- 
stantly. They take a little time and 
some skill in rhythm. 
‘This excellently precise book will 
tell any one who is interested how 
the dances of Mexico are to be 
danced, how the Mexicans dance 
them and some of the antique leg- 
ends of their history. It is mildly 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
ethnologic scholarship, but that 
doesn’t particularly matter. The 
job has been well done; -with elab- 
orate recourse to authentic Mexican 
sources. Of course not all devotees 
will agree that the interpretations 
here given of the Jarabe, the Danza 
de los Tecomates, Los Moros and 
the rest are definitively accurate. 
These vary in different parts of 
the republic—and the variations are 
defended with ardor. But it’s a 
good book, for all that. And the 





illustrations alone are worth the 
price of the book. . 





Dean Gauss 


(Continued from Page 3.) 





well-being of society. The one man 
who claims to be above such law is 
the scientist. ‘‘Sins of Science’’—as 
Dr._Millikan calls them—they are as 
“gnakes in ireland.””’ fn his “Gar 
den of Eden” the scientist cannot 
sin. It would be like asking a wind 
to walk. Above the good and the 
evil that result from his activities 
he is sublimely uplifted. To life he 
is what the aviator is to locomotion. 

A lion leaps on an antelope. The 
scientist does not say that it is a 
predatory leap. He says that the 
leap is leonine. The longer the leap 
the better is the lion as an example 
of his species. To assist the fion in 
his attack on the antelope, science 
devises mechanical muscles and 
poisoned claws. 

Take the automobile. Dr. Milli- 
kan thinks that a smart chauffeur 
is an improvement over a bibulous 
cabby. Dr. Gauss retorts that 
smart—chauffeurs are supplied by 
science with sawed-off shotguns, 
and that cabbies, even when bibu- 
lous—if we may paraphrasé' the ar- 
gument—were not kidnappers and 
bandits. 





- 
i 
; 
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on Science 


The Question is not whether mil- 
lions of years ago man evolved 
from the ape. It is whether, here 
and now, the mentality that elabo- 
rated such evolution is to blow to 
bits the family at the fireside. Is 
the scientist or is he not to regard 
himself as a citizen, responsible for 
his acts to his fellow-citizens? Or 
in what light is he to be regarded? 
To quote Dean Gauss, is he to be 
merely ‘‘intelligent’’ or is it his 
duty also to be ‘“‘wise’’? Which do 
we prefer—a moron who knows high 
school algebra or a Socrates who 
has never heard of it? It is an era 
of codes. What is to be the code 
for chemistry? 

Since the crusades against Islam 
there has been. no collision in the 











to have enjoyed his taking up as a a 
hobby, in the midst of it all, the: 
carrying on of his old home farm ; 
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| the dole mean to him? How does he 


THE UNEMPLOYED MAN. By E. 
Wight Bakke. 308 pp. 


New 
York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
By ROSE C. FELD 


ITH a job there is a fu- 
ture, without a job there 
is a slow death of all that 
makes a man ambitious, 

industrious and glad to live.” 

There, succinctly, lies the meat 
of the book that E. Wight Bakke 
has written on the unemployment 
situation in England. Mr. Bakke, 
who is a fellow of Jonathan Ed- 
wards College of Yale University, 
went over to England in 1931 
primarily to make a study of the 
unemployment dole, but what he 
has found and what emerges in 
the pages of his book is something 
greater than the dry facts and fig- 
ures of a national insurance sys- 
tem. It is the human story repeated 
time without number of the psy- 
chology of the self-supporting indi- 
vidual who suddenly finds, through 
no fault of his own, that the world 
holds no place for him. 

What has happened and is stil? 
happening in England can be re- 
peated here, with differences, how- 
ever, that balance the weight in 
favor of the English. In years to 
come when a comparative study is 


of a world-wide depression, it is 
quite possible that England with its 
legendary reputation of ‘‘muddling 
through” a crisis of every sort will 
come out on top. Compared to 
what we, known as the most effi- 
cient industrial nation of the globe. 
have done for our unemployed, 
there has been precious little mud- 
dling in England. 

Mr. Bakke’s method in gathering 
his facts and telling his story is an 
extremely effective one. Gathering 
statistics on the whole of England 
would have been an insurmountable 
task; one, moreover, that could be 
duplicated in official reports. He 
was interested in statistics only in 
so far as they formed the back- 
ground for his more human ma- 
terial. What happens to the man 
who loses his job? Why does he 
lose his job? Whom does he blame 
for it? What does it mean in his 
domestic relations? What does it 
mean in his standing among his 
friends? How does he go about 
getting another job? What does 


respond to being dependent upon 
the State for his weekly allowance? 

These questions and their ramifi- 
cations Mr. Bakke set out to answer 
by taking a microcosm of the indus- 
trial scheme, becoming part of it 
and reporting his findings in terms 
of human reactions and experi- 
ences. Greenwich, a borough of 
London, became his home for the 
period of his stay in England. He 
lived with workers, walked the 
streets with workers, talked to 
them, went to their pubs, their po- 
litical meetings, their outings. 
Occasionally he made trips to other 
sections of England to check up on 
hhimeelf:-~ 


made of the problems and solutions| 


liams was one of the first industrial 
publicists to make use of it, going 
further indeed than Mr. Bakke by 
actually becoming part of the work- 
ing body in mines and waterfronts. 
Quite recently Lauren ‘Gilfillan, a 
young woman, came back from the 
mines of Pennsylvania with a labor 
book that held the reader’s atten- 
tion by virtue of the same pen 
with the identities of the peop! 
whose lives she studied. 

That the dole is not to be con- 
fused with relief or charity Mr. 
Bakke makes clear in this book. 
When a worker goes to his district 
exchange to apply for the pound sa 
week to see him through his period 
of unemployment, he goes with the 
spirit of one who is asking a return 
on the insurance he has paid for 
during the days when he was em- 
ployed. He carries with him his 
card, showing his record of employ- 
ment and the weekly contributions 
he has made toward the national 
insurance fund. He is not a pauper; 
he is a member of a plan which, 
during the present crisis, finds the 
government bearing the greatest 
burden. It is a scheme which auto- 
matically makes him a contributor 
to a fund when he ig on the job 
and a recipient of help when he is 
out of ane. Over and over again in 
conversations with his men Mr. 
Bakke shows this insistence on 
their part that they are not taking 
something for nothing. 

Listing specifically what govern- 
ment unemployment insurance has 
done for ‘the worker, Mr. Bakke 
writes: 

There is evidence that the 
scheme has alleviated the worst 
physical effects of unemployment. 
It has kept the diet from falling 
to unhealthful levels; it has kept 
workers from in arrears 
on their rent; it has made it un- 
necessary to dispose of home fur- 
nishings to the extent which 
would have been necessary with- 
out it; it has to some extent made 
it possible for men and women 
to keep up their associations with 
their fellows longer; it has kept 
unrest at a minimum, the polit- 
ical agitation of the Communists 
failing to flourish among those 
secure in the knowledge that the 
State is assisting them to help 
themselves. : 

All these things are important in 

the human scheme and the national 
scheme, but as Mr. Bakke makes 
clear, it is at best something in the 
way of giving a crutch to a man 
who feels he is strong enough to 
walk on his own two feet. 

“It has not relieved and by its 
very nature cannot relieve,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘the mental and moral fa- 
tigue and discouragement which re- 
sult from having no job. It cannot 
supply the loss of status and the 
sense of self-respect which vanish 
with the job.” 

Mr. Bakke has done an excellent 
piece of work in presenting a dif- 
ficult subject in a manner that will 
hold the attention of every person, 





This method has proved effective 


interested in the problem and the 


with other writers. Whiting Wil problems of the unemployed worker. 
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intractable, spoiled by too much 
wealth, liberty and indulgence, has 
now set her heart on marrying the 
popular young conductor-crooner of 
a metropolitan hotel orchestra. 

In York, transplanting Amy there 
against her will, Horace buys a 
comfortable home in the suburbs, 
installs his secretary, several ser- 
vants, and a native housekeeper, 
Sarah, handsome and genteel spin- 
ster of 40, who has suffered bit- 


. | terly from exploitation by her own 


family and from the spiteful slan- 
der of her neighbors. Her new job 


‘' proves Sarah’s salvation, and the 


effect of daily contact with this in- 
spiring woman upon rebellious Amy 
is beneficial and uplifting, besides 
arousing a twitter in the bosom of 








Latest Works of Fiction 


transfers her love from the crooner 
—whom Horace permits to visit 
them at intervals—to the conscien- 
tious York boy Horace has helped 
in the realty business. 

The reader, like Horace, should 
be agreeably surprised to learn that 
the crooner is actually a rare dia- 
mond in the rough, whose future 
would be irreparably ruined by 
mating with Amy ere she may de- 
velop into the kind of girl Horace 
hopes her to be. How, within the 
first year of her life in York, the 
dormant good in Amy comes to the 
fore and remains there, provides a 
difficult task for the author. The 
evolution of Amy from a cantanker- 
ous child into responsible, con- 
siderate young womanhood, is ac- 
complished with a skill and plausi- 
bility not always evident in other 
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Alec sunk his chin on his hands. 
“Let’s think.” 
See page 39 
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DEATH ri: DIAMOND 


By CORTLAND FITZSIMMONS 
Author of “70,000 WITNESSES” 


Baseball fans! Mystery fans! 
Here’s the season’s smacko thrill. 
Who is the dread killer of the ball 
fields? What is he after? How is 
he caught? Read all about it in 
DEATH ON THE DIAMOND. 


At bookstores $2.00 
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Modern society can live only 


Salvation Depends on the Land 


CITY AND COUNTRY. A Study in 
Fundamental jconomics. By 


P. C. Armstrong and F. F. #. 

Robinson. 145 PP. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $2. 
By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


NE likes the admirable spirit 
QO in which this book is written. 


propaganda ranges in its pestilen- 
tial practice from a fine art to phy- 
sical violence it is reassuring and 
most refreshing to come across a 
boole’that, while it.is evidently the 
outcome of si yiction and 
adequate knowledge,’ is indifferent 
to its effect on its readers. Its 
authors feel assured that they have 





mess in which the world is strug- 


-gling, something which points to 


the way out and because they are 
convinced of its truth and value 
they feel that the obligation is upon 
them to set it before the reading 
public. 


The result is up to the readers. |‘ 


‘They can take it or leave it, as they 
like, and if they choose to leave it, 
why they can go hang. The authors 
have said their say and cleared 
their consciefices and now they are 
through. In a world resounding 
with the shouts of missioners deter- 
mined to win each as many a8 pos- 
sible to his own ism one’s interest 
is enlisted and anticipation whetted 
by the knowledge that here one will 
find no endeavor to persuade and 
proselytize, but merely the simple 
and sincere statement of conviction 
and its supporting arguments. 


The fundamental thesis of the| 
+ authors is that the world has fallen 


into its present distressful condi- 
tion of economic disaster and chaos 
because it had outraged a primary, 
essential law of civilization and, by 
ignoring rural life too much and 
too long, had allowed its urban- 
ized development to become top- 
heavy. They say that mankind, 
prospers only so long as it recog- 
nizes and cherishes the fact that 
its civilization is primarily depen- 
dent -upon the country and does 
not attempt to develop cities and 
urban life at the expense of rural 


myth of Antaeus, who was invin- 
cible so long ashe kept in close 
contact with the earth,-his mother, 
but was easy to defeat if he lost 
touch with the source of his 
strength. The way out to a sounder 
economic and more prosperous life 
will be found, they think, by giv- 
ing to the farm and the farmer 
economic equality and equal dig- 
nity with industrial and urbanized 
interests and ways of life. 

In brief condensation such is their 
argument, which in their presenta- 
tion is expanded to include histori- 
cal evidence and illustration through 
a score of centuries and from most 
of the nations of the world during 
modern times. Both of the authors 
have the rigtit to hold positive 
opinions on their subject, for each 
of them has intimate personal 
knowledge of life and work in both 


eity and country, each of them has | gen 


traveled much and studied economic 
and social.conditions in many lands 
and each has long -been keenly in- 
terested in the problem of unbal 
between urban and rural interests. 
At present, Mr. Armstrong is 
chiefly engaged in economic re- 
search as a profession and Mr. Rob- 
inson in farming on a large scale 
in the Canadian Province of Que- 
bec. 

The authors’ argument empha- 
sizes the dependence of man, in the 
world as we find it and must live in 
it, on the cultivation of plant life 
and the importance of agricultural 
factors in human society and chal- 
lenges the system of economics 





that gives undue importance to the 
interests and conditions of urban- 
ized life. They believe, and show 
why they are thus convinced, that 
after we shall have come to the end | F 
of present efforts to exaggerate and 


and d6utlook to one which at least 


where there are large numbers of 


ing and important contribution 





current economic discussion. 





All About Microbes 


YOUR GERMS AND MINE, THE 


ESPITE its crude title, this is 
an excellent book. The scien- 
tific interest of bacteriology is 
matched only by its social impor- 
tance, and Dr. ben Meyr—an ex- 


| perienced specialist — has dealt with 


both aspects of his subject in a 
manner that takes the volume out 
of the “an: ” class to which 
most so-called popular science be 
longs. It is his purpose 

to sh that the facts disclosed. 
by logy are matters of 
immediate and daily concern to 
all of us, and not merely the 
cause of occasional quarantfines, 
of epidemics and death; that the 
drama of the microbial world 
goes on all about us and within 
us; that it is a fascinating 
drama, and that a knowledge of 
it is not only within the reach of 
the average intelligence, but is 
of the highest value to 
the welfare of the modern house- 
hold. * 
The last point, as the author him- 
self states, is given special promi- 
nence. Following an initial chapter 
on “The Nature of Microbes,” in 





known as undulant fever, resulting 
from the contagious abortion of 
cows. 

“Microbes in the Home” discusses 
the danger of poor ventilation, 
overcrowding, bad food, inadequate 
light, and contains much interest- 
ing material on influenza, the bu- 
bonic plague, and the ravages of 
that master-killer, ‘‘Bacillus boto- 
linus” (which has been frequently 
mentioned in connection with bac- 
a food-mi- 


anti-toxin. 
The bacterial aspects of industry 
include the story of yeasts,  fer- 


versatility of the léthal bacteria and 
the unending battle which man 
wages against them. 

Hookworm, malaria, the commen 
cold, measles, chicken pox, cholera, 
tetanus (lockjaw), are some of the 
other infections congjidered by Dr. 
ben Meyr, with an admirable blend 
of historical knowledge, medical 
expertness and common sense. * 
eral appendices of a more 

style —those on Botulism and the 
Wassermann test, particularly; a 


ume-which deserves a place on the 
shelves beside such models of sound 


popular science as Cannon’s ‘“Wis- 


dom of the Body,’’ Hoskins’s ‘“Tides 
of Life,” Jennings’s ‘ 

Basis of Human Nature” and J. B. 
8. Haldane’s “Science and Human 
Life.” Harotp Warp. 
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You who believe you can't 
enjoy Poetry, the alphabet 
of fun, hate, love, and death’’ 


| 
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THE IMAGINATION OF POETRY: THE POEM AS PICTURE 
THE EXPERIENCE OF POETRY; THE POEM AS STORY 
THE EMOTIONS OF POETRY: THE HUMAN PROBLEMS 
PLAY IN POETRY: THE POEM AS AMUSEMENT | 
SATIRE IN POETRY: THE POEM AS WEAPON 
THE THOUGHT IN POETRY: THE POEM AS IDEA 


ITS APPRECIATION AND ENJOYMENT 
By Louis Untermeyer and H.C. Devidson - 
533 peges—$3.50 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


(Carl Sandbur@) 
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Atangy tale of aheadstrong, 
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Notes 


By PHILIP BROOKS 
month of June will hardly 
be considered dull in the an- 
nals of book auctions. In 
England and on the Conti- 
nent the production of sale cata- 
logues proceeds with a feverish in- 
tensity suggestive of Summer heat. 
The most elaborate of these publi- 
cations, received belatedly, de- 
scribes the four-day sale just con- 
cluded at La Galerie Charpentier in 
Paris of the beautiful library of 
Henri Beraldi. This was one of the 
greatest private collections ever as- 
sembled of French books with cele- 
brated provenances and in exquis- 
ite bindings. M. Beraldi was one 
of those lovers of rare books who 
happily had the means to satisfy 
his good taste. He was a princely 
collector, but discriminating withal, 
adopting as his motto, “Le plus 
beau, le plus rare, le plus pur.” 
Toward the end of his life, in show- 
ing his books to some admiring 
novitiate, he never failed to re- 
mark, ‘‘Le nombre est peu, le choix 
est tout.“ The scale of his collect- 
ing has been matched by the auc- 
tioneers, who have prepared a two- 
volume catalogue that is just about 
the last word in elegance. Inter- 
spersed among the descriptions of 
the 277 lots are numerous reproduc- 
tions in opulent colors, as well as 
black and white, many of them full- 
page insertions, of bindings, title 
pages and illustrations. Whether or 
not one can afford to own dny of 
the books enumerated, the cata- 
logue alone is something for collec- 
tors to treasure. 
eee 
OR their sale tomorrow of fine 
illuminated manuscripts from 
various libraries Sotheby’s of 
London have issued what is for 
them a conventional catalogue. 
That is to say, it is a record notable 
for the bibliographical and histori- 
cal value of its descriptions and the 
lavish nature of its illustrations. 
There are only forty-seven pieces in 
this short session, but some of 
them are of extraordinary quality. 
Such are the Teramo Missal on vel- 
lum, a splendid example of Italian 
fourteenth-century~ illumination, 
decorated in warm, rich colors and 
burnished gold. The manuscript 
takes its name from the fact that 
one of the pages contains a‘ large 
miniature of St. Berardus. The of- 
fice for this local saint accompanied 
by a miniature makes it probable 
that the missal was executed for 
the Church of Teramo in the 
Abruzzi. Another is the Appian of 
Pope Julius II on vellum, a beauti- 
ful specimen of Italian calligraphy 
written in 1471 or 1472. Besides the 
arms painted at the beginning of 
the book there is a colophon which 
indicates that the manuscript was 


_| written for Giuliano della Rovere, 


who was appointed Cardinal of St. 
Peter ad vincula and Grand Peni- 
tentiary of the Church under his 
uncle, Pope Sixtus IV. One of the 
most formidable figures of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, patron of Raphael, 
Michelangelo and Bramante, he 
was responsible for some of its 
greatest artistic monuments. In 
1503 he was himself elevated to the 
Papacy and he died in 1513. ~ 
ses 

THER conspicuous manu 

scripts, as observed in their 

order in this interesting cata- 
logue, are: A good Italian human- 
istic Aristotle; an unusual Flemish 
Hours, beautifully decorated with 
grisaille borders and in remarkable 
condition; the Hours of Jeanne de 
Giac, mistress of John the Fear- 
less, Duke of Burgundy; a German 
twelfth-century psalter with un- 
common ornamentation; a highly 
attractive Miniature Hours of- the 
School of Bruges; an exceptionally 
fine French Hours with twenty-six 
large miniatures in ‘‘camaieu gris’’ ; 
a fifteenth-century ‘‘Roman de la 
Rose” with sixty-five large and 
beautifully painted miniatures in 
excellent condition; the Justinus of 
Alfonso II, King of Naples, a su- 





Hours 
decorated in grisaille, a work which 


Rare 


such fine 


on 


is extremely rare in 
quality. a 


EXT in order is the sale which 
takes place at Hodgson’s, 
115 Chancery Lane, London, 
W. C. 2, on the afternoons of June 
13, 14 and 15. It marks the dis- 
persal of a fine old English library 
formed by the late H. T. Butler, 
consisting of rare and choice books, 
manuscripts and autograph letters 
from the sixteenth to the nineteentt 
centuries. Considering the nature 
of the literary material offered, the 
939 lots have been listed in a fash- 
ion that is altogether modest and 
restrained, free from the extrava- 
gant adjectives and their qualify- 
ing adverbs that adorn most auc- 
tion catalogues. The brief foreword 
makes the simple declaration that 
the outstanding feature of the 
library is the fine condition of the 
majority of the books. From the 
early days of his collecting career 
the late owner appreciated the im- 
portance of ‘‘state’’ and ‘‘condi- 
tion” at a time when these two 
factors were not so highly valued 
as they are today. 
Notable among the examples of 


fine original condition in the older | 154 


books are the Davies’s ‘‘Nosce 
Teipsum,”’ 1622; Fletcher’s ‘‘Purple 
Island,’”’ 1632, and Milton’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,’”’ 1668. Of.the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century books, com- 
ment is called for by the excellence 
of Pope’s ‘‘Temple of Fame,”’ 1715; 
the immaculate uncut copy of 
Smart’s ‘‘Song to David,” 1763; the 
equally fine Coleridge’s ‘‘Christa- 
bel,’”” 1816, and the 1795 volume of 
Landor’s ‘“‘Poems,”’ all of which are 
in their original state. Coming 
down to the Victorian era, we find 
first editions of Browning, Mere- 
dith, Stevenson, Swinburne, the 
Rosettis and Morris, all of them 
exceptionally clean and in the 
original cloth. s 





A distinguishing characteristic of 
this library is its fine series of 


Books» 


the Locker-Lampson copy of ‘‘Pro- 
thalamion,’”’ 1596. There are first 
editions besides of Donne, Dave- 
nant, Denham, Waller, Dryden, 
Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Lamb, Tenny- | 
son and Dickens. The Kelmscott | 
Chaucer is in the original boards. 
To round out the collection there 
are some standard library editions 
of English authors and an extensive 


the United States (General, War of 
Independence, Franklin, Louisi- 
ana, Oregon, Texas and California) ; 


. 


tracts covering the period 1830-1856; 
and general works. Among the 
more, valuable pieces are an unpub- 
lished manuscript by Minet, de- 
scribing a voyage to Canada in 1682 
and a passage to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and a manuscript dedicated to 
Louis XIV on the French coloniza- 
tion of Canada in the Mississippi 
district at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 





Virginia Custis Young 


4A GALLANT LIFE. 


Memories of 
Virginia Custis Young. By 
Wathen. 


Frontispiece 
portrait. 162 pp. New York: 
Bdwin 8. Gorham, Inc. $1. 

author of this memorial 
volume says of Virginia Young 


structive planning, work that 
her far afield from church 
home into prisons amd slums, 
foreign countries, among poor 
sick and sinful, and also among 
rich and powerful and wise.”’ 

Her book, says Miss Wathen, ‘‘is 
not a biography, but only a few 


others to share her with us * * * to 
have these few glimpses of her life 
so they may see a great soul can 
also be a merry one and that a 
brave heart is forever young.”” A 
hundred pages of the book are filled 
with Edith Wathen’s personal mem- 
ories of her associations with Dea- 


coness Young and her work, and a 


rather full outline of all her varied 
activities, together with many in- 
teresting illustrative anecdotes. 

“ Deaconess Young turned in her 
young womanhood from the social 
life of a débutante in New York 
society to give herself up to service 
for others who needed help. Her 
first work was during the Spanish- 
American War as a volunteer in 


the camp for ill soldiers at Mon|| 


The 
service she gave to the sick, the 
sinful, the needy through the years 
that followed found its culmination 
in the house she maintained 
f 


tauk Point. and valuable 





She died a little more than a year 
ago, in harness still, though for a 
long time she had been iil and suf-, 
fering. 

The last third of the book is filled 
with tributes from men and women 
and institutions and organizations, 
almost thirty of them, with whom 
she had been associated*in social 
service activities of various kinds. 


Covici, Friede announce for pub- 


lication in the Fall a complete} —_ 


will-act as editor and will write the 
introduction. The volume will con- 
tain all the Rockwell Kent illustra- 
tions that appeared in the expen- 
sive limited edition of ‘‘The Can- 
terbury Tales” issued by Covici, 
Friede in 1930, together with many 
new drawings by the same artist. 
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five years. Send postal for catalog. 
The Curtiss Philosophic Book Co. 


3510-T Quebec St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 














Do not fail to visit 
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when next you are in Europe. 
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‘or twelve years in Beekman Place, 
then a shabby and slummy region. 
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NEWS AT SUMMER HOMES. 

Have The New York Times mailed to your Summer 
home so that you and your guests may be kept informed 
of the latest news from everywhere. Telephone order to 
LAckawanna 4-1000 before leaving, deliver to any office 
of The Times or your newsdealer. Rates on editorial page 
of The New York Times. 
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— Queries and Answers — 


t is designed to 
location of com- 


‘ence. THE r a 
than it 


poe See Sere 

os pune: be anlooceen, thane: 

cet. eee eee the great- 
be addressed to the Battor 

of Queries and Answers; 

Yous Tuses. They should be writ- 

ten on one side of the paper 


and must contain the name 
address of the 





‘QUERIES 
ae 
“Traveler on Thy Knees” 

E. L. wants the poem entitled 
“The Redwoods,’’ the last 
e@two lines of which are 
“Sink down, O traveler on 
thy knees; God stands before you 

in these trees.’’ 


“The White House of Earth” 


it appeared, of the enclosed poem. 
It begins: 


For the white house of earth 


Over the slow water. 
“A May Morning in Georgia” 


author of the poem was lost on that 
ship. : 





“Hammer Away, Ged’s Anvil 
Stands” 
~M. L. L. desires to identify this 


quoted in the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Valentine Cole’s poem, “Hammer 
and Anvil.’’ 


“A Poem to ‘Mother’” 


R. T. D. wants the author’s name 
of the enclosed poem, entitled, ‘‘My 
Toast,’’ beginning: 

“T drink'to one,’’ I said, 
‘‘Whose image never may depart, 
Deep-graven on a grateful heart, 

Till memory is dead; 

To one love for me shall 


last 
When lighter passions shall have 


So holy ‘tis, and true 
To one whose love hath jonger 


dweit, . 
More deeply fixed, more keenly 
felt : 
Than any pledged by you!” 
“Wood Horse Kine” 








— — i ee 

m of the phrase ‘ 

eee hich to cana tm the abvades 
estate. The item read: 


of all my wood horse 


“Purple: Asters Nod” 
“Library” 
W. P. S. requests the name of 
the author and the poem, — 





either Frasier or Dosier, as 
as I can remember. 





“The Pipe of Peace” 
“A Civil War Xmas Story” 
A. P. M. wants the poem en- 
titled above, part of which reads: 
A pipe of peace bright-feathered, 
Its carved bowl dark with age, 
Smoked at numberless coun 
By stalwart Indian sage. 
Also want to Yocate a 


story of 
‘s Santa Claus,”’ 


Civil War story of that 
Eve —— 


behind 


oEg Ee, 
ds 


=} 





Miss Johnson, the author, writes 
rooklyn, ae oe 
wrote the poem in 1904 in 











“Our Being’s Heart and Home” 
A. M. C. wants to identify 


Poem part of which reads: “Our 
destiny, our being’s heart 
home, is in effort and tion 
and desire, and somethi ever 
more about to be.”’ 

“The Lost Lady Elgin” 





“An English Sparrow Sings” 

ALICE DAY PRATT, 

Y.: In your issue of 
asked fo 


N that she 


toa for a poem for the May 
of All Souls Church, 
— its publication 
Unity, it reprinted in Dana’s 





What shall I hold, the 
Too much ever to wake 
And your love to keep. 
it had never 
my copy 
author. I would 
know the details 





day I tire 

from sleep 

There was an hour by a white-birch 
fire, : 

I was under the impression that 


in 
was given to me by the 


uch like 
we les puldioctin. 
“The Swift Unchanging Hours” 


print, as 


T have set lips to your full 
sweet, 


cup, 
face 











A CIVILIZATION. By 


ag Kaplan. 8vo. New York: 
Company. z 


Mordecai M. 
The Macmillan 
A suggested program toward a 
reconstruction of American-Jew- 
ish life. 

NOTES ON THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS 
AND its — By Daniel — 
University Press. —— 

With a bibliographical list of 
books printed at the Press, 1893- 
1983, compiled by Julian Pearce 


A study of the relationship be- 
tween business and the 
mind. 


SALMAGUNDI. By Erskine X. Heatheriey. 
Reidsville, N. C.: Published 
— 7% 








A collection of poems. 


public |_ 





AMERICAN LUTHERAN TRACTS. 5 Pam- 

New York: American Latheran 
Pupneity Bureau, 1,819 Broadway. 

The “The Christian 
ae « B i 

. of the ) sit Soe Go to 

Church ?"’ ae ie 
2 the ptures.”’ 

MINING TOWN SERIES. 

No. 7. . 

he t —2* yee. ae 


the Museum, with a 
summary by Bryson ¥ 
LIGHT OPERA LIBRETTOS. 2 volumes. 
ss, er ¥:;3 Bass Pub- 
with ; to ~~ 
“The Mikado,"" with selected 

music. 
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All phases of 
the NRA have 
been thoroughly 
treated by Gov- 
ernment experts 
in the respec- 
tive divisions. 


A volume of vast and varied human interest 
for all readers who desire to view the panorama 
of the year’s events with intelligent understand- 
ing and to promote their usefulness by a precise 
and accurate knowledge of what America has 
done and is doing. 

1933 was a year overflowing with the mak- 
ings of history in which each of us participated 
—President Roosevelt’s Recovery Program, 
probing into our daily lives and activities; the 
financial crisis, tearing at the roots of our 
domestic economy; unemployment and re-em- 
ployment with their implications of individual 


$'7.90 


Postpaid in the 
United States. 


Special Offer— 
Volumes Recording Nine 
Years of Achievement 


In American Progress 


1925 to 1933, Inclusive. 


$24 


Postpaid in the 
United States. 


well-being or distress; the progress of science, 
art, literature, religion, education, all that enters 
into life to make it livable. se 

To compile these developments under the 
supervision of authorities and to present them 
in a convenient and attractive bound volume of 
cyclopedic scope, constitute the practical. and 
cultural purpose of The American Year Book. 
It is a manual which records impartially and 
interprets broadly and disinterestedly our 
national activities and such foreign develop- 
ments as have a bearing on American affairs. 


The AMERICAN YEAR BOOK - 


Sponsored by 


The New York Times Company 
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